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USTON AND PROVIDENCE RAIL- 
road. Passenger Notice. Summer Arrange- 


t ES 2 ment. On and after Mon- 
day, April 6, 1846, the Pas- 
senger Trains will run as follows: 
-For New York—Night Line, via Stonington. 
Leaves Boston eve day, but Sunday, at 
Acconigasiaaian Wantee. leave Boston ph ae a.m. 
and 4 dae and Providence at 8 a.m. and 44 p.m. 
am trains, leave Boston at 8 a.m. 124 m., 
34pm, and 6} pe. a Dedham at 7 a.m. 
9} a.m. and 2} and 53 
Stoughton trains, leave sonia at 11} a.m. and 
5} wa .m. Leave Stoughton at 7:20 a.m. and 3% p.m. 
ll baggage at the ‘risk of the owners theréol 
W. RAYMOND LEE, Sup’t. 


Sn anc RAILROAD and STAGES CON- 


Stages connect with the Accommodation trains at 
the Foxboro’ Station, to and from Woonsocket. At 
the Seekonk Station, to and from Lonsdale, R. I. 
via Pawtucket. At the Sharon Station, to and from 
Walpole, Mass. And at Dedham Village Station, 
to and from Medford, via Medway, Mass. At Pro. 
vidence, to and from’ Bristol, via deen. R. IL— 
Taunton, New Bedford and Pall River cars run in 
connection with the accommodation trains. 


ORWICH AND WORCESTER RAIL- 
Road. Summer Arrangement, commencing 


Monday, April 6, 1846. 
Accommodation Trains, daily, 





EW YORK AND HARLEM RAIL- 
Road Company.—Winter Arrangement. 
On and after November 3d, 1845, 
the cars will run as follows: 
‘Leave City Hall for Yorkville, Harlem, 
ana, and Williams’ Bridge, 


7 30 A.M. This train leaves 27th st. 

yo eh. Does not stop this side of Harlem. 
1030“ Does not stop this side of Harlem. 
1130 “ 

1 P.M. Does not stop this side of Harlem. 
230 “ 

339 “ Does not stop this side of Harlem. 
4 3 “ 


Leave White Plains for City Hall—8-10, 11:10 
a.m., and 1°45, 4°10 p.m. 

Leave Tuckahoe for City Hall—8-20, 11-20 a.m., 
and 1°55, 4:20 p.m. 

Leave Williams’ Bridge for City 
11-45 a.m, and 12°45, 2°15, 3°45, 4-45, and 5°45 p.m. 

Leave Morisiana for City Hall—8, and 9-10 a.m., 
and 12-10, , 2-40, 410, 5:10, and 610 p.m. 

The train will leave City Hall at 12-45 p.m. 
and leave ite Plains at 11-10 a.m. Ail) freight 
must be at the City Hall between the hours of 10-30 
a.m. and 12:30 p.m. The White Plain trains will 
stop, after leaving the City Hall, only at the corner 
of Broome street and the Bowery, Vauxhall Garden 
and 27th street. 

The City Hall and 27th street line will run every 
6 minutes from 7:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

The City Hall and 27th street night line will run 
every 20 minutes from 8 to 12 0 ’elock. 





except Sunday. Leave Norwich, at 6 a.m., and 4} 
pm. Leave Worcester, at 10 a.m., and 44 P. m. 


i>. The morning Accommodation Trains from 
Norwich, and from Worcester, connect with the: 
trains of the Boston, and Worcester and; Western 
railroads each way. 


The Evening Accommodation Train from Wor- 
eester connects with the 14 p.m. train from Boston. 

New York Train via Long Island Railroad: 

Leave Allyn’s Point for Boston, about 1 p.in., dai- 
ly, except Sunday. 

Leave Worcester for New York, about 10 a.m., 
Stopping at Webster, Danielsonville, and Norwich. 


¥ “York Train via Steamboat—Leave Nor- 
or Boston, every morning, except Monday, on 
arrival of the stamboat from New York, stop- Omes pe. 


g 


at Norwich and Danielsonville. 


° Worcester for New York, upon the arrival | pm, 
the train from Boston, at about 4} ae. , daily, ex- 
ani 


Sund 
al Noe ay, stopping at Webster, 


contracts will Ne made 





J. W. STOWELL, Sup’t. 


ielsonville|4 and 6§ p. 


real daily each way, except Sunday.—| 14, wee 74 p.m. 


or cargoes, or large 
ot freight, on application to the superinten- 


On Sundays the trains will be regulated according 
ito the state of the weather. ly 46 


OSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 
Upper Route, Boston to Portland via, Reading, 
Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, Do- 
ver, Great Falls, South & North 
~ Wells, Kennebunk and Saco. 

Summer Arrangement, 1846. 
On and after April 13, 1846, Passenger Trains 
| will leave daily, ( undays excepted, as follows: 
Boston for Portland at 7} a.m. and 24 p.m, 
Boston for Great Fails at 7} a.m., 24 and 4) p.m. 
Boston for Haverhill at 7} and Ll a.m., 24, 44 ied 


"ge Reading at 7}, 9, and 11} a.m., 24, 44, |} ees, 





erwl 


Portland for Boston at 7} a.m., and 3 p.m. 
Gxeat Falls‘for Boston at 6} and 9} a.m, and 4} 


Haverhill for Boston at 6%, 8, and 11 a.m., and 
codex a Boston at 64, 7} and 9} a.m., 12m., 


Depot in Boston is on Haymarket 
Passengers are not allowed to cafry oe 


above 


Hall — 8-45, | ea shi 


a © in value, and that personal Baggage, North, South ont 
mare Less when paid for Tickets than when anless notice is given, and an extra amount paid, at| and the Relay 


UMMER ARRANGEMENT.—NEW YORK 
AND ERIE RATLROAD LINE, from April 
1st until further notice, will 
run daily (Sundays except- 


orrisi- 
ed) between the city of New York ee. 
Goshen, and intermediate places, as follows: 


FOR PASSENGERS— 
Leave New York at 7° A.M.and4 P.M. 
“ Middletown at 64 A.M. and 54 P.M, 
Fare reptcep to $1 25 to Middletown—way in 
roportion. Breakfast, supper and berths can be had 
the steamboat. 
FOR FREIGHT— 
Leave New York at 5 P. M. 
« “Middletown at 12 M. 
The names of the consignee and of the station 
where to be left, must be distinctly marked upon 
Freight not received after 5 
P. M. in New York. 


Apply to J. F. Clarkson, agent, at office corner of 


Duane and West sts, 

H. C. SEYMOUR, Sup’t. 
March 25th, 1846. 
Stages run daily from Midd!etown, on the arrival 
of the afternoon train, to Milford, 
Honesdale, Montrose, Towanda, 
also to Monticello, Windsor, Bing 
eteete. Agent on board. 


ALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 
MAIN STEM. The Train carrying the 


Great Western Mail leaves Bal- 
=e timore every morning at 7} and teak 
Cumberland at 8 o'clock, Ellicott’s Mills, 
Frederick, Harpers Ferry. and Han- 
cock, connecting dail ak way .with—the Wash- 
ington Trains at the Rela ee oe 
from Baltimore, with the inchester 
Harpers Ferry — with the various rail and 
steamboat lines between Baltimore and Philade me 
and with the lines of Post Coaches between 
berland and Wheeling and the fine soamibonts on 
the Monongahela Slack Water between B 
ville and Pittsburgh. Time of a) 
berland and Baltimore 5§ Pie 
















those points $7, and 4 cents S| distan- 
are sprough to Wheeli $11 Sal tiene about 

136 hours, to Pittsburgh $10, an 

Through tickets from Philadelphi 

$13, to Pi 

Sundays from Baltimore to Frederick att 


and from Frederick hikes Ge Me 
WASHINGTON BRANCH. 


teaiie at 9 A. A. M. and 5+P. M. and 12 at 
nigh om Ba and at 6 my on ge 
m 








CHAS. MINOT, Super’t. 


gs og 
the rate-of the price of a Ticket for every @500) Baltimore > ashington, in either 4 
additional value. distances. 


cents per mile for intermediate 
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ALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNA 
Railroad. The Passenger train runs daily 
except Sunday, as follows: 


Graces ak a 
at -M.. ves at p-m., 
and for Columbia at es Leaves Co- 
luinbia at 2 p.m., and leaves York for Baltimore at 
3pm. Fare to York $2. Wrightsville $2 50, and 
Columbia $2 623. The train connects at York 
with stages for ewe Gettysburg, Chambers- 
burg Pittsburg and York Springs. 

are to Pittsburg. The company is authorized 
by the proprietors of Passenger lines on the Penn- 
sylvania improvements, to receive the fare for the 
whole distance from Baltimore to Pittsburg. Balti- 
more to Pittsburg.—Fare through, $9 and $10. 

Afternoon tra This train leaves the ticket of- 
fice daily, Sundays excepted, at 3} p.m. for Cockeys- 
ville, Parkton, Green Springs, Owings’ Miils, etc. 

Returning, jeaves Parkton at 6 an Cockeysville 
and Owings’ Mills at 7, arriving in Baltimore at 
9 o’clock a.m. 

Tickets for the round trip to and from any point 
can be procured from the agents at the ticket offices 
or from the conductors in the cars. The fare when 
tickets are thus , will be 25 per cent. less, 
and the tickets will be good for the same and follow- 







ing da* any passenger train. 
. D. C. H. BORDLEY, Sup’t. 
31 ly Ticket Office, 63 North st. 





ENTRAL RAILROAD-FROM SAVAN= 
nah to Macon. Distance 190 miles. 
This Road is open for the trans- 
portation of Passengers and See 
reight. Rates of Passage, $800. Freight — 
On weight goods generally... 50 cts. per hundred. 
On measurement goods ........ 13 cts. per cubic ft. 
On bris, wet (except molasses 
and Oil)..........+...+-.91 50 per barrel. 
On bris. dry (except lime)... . 80.cts. per barrel. 
On iron in pigs or bars, cast- 
ings for mills, and unboxed 
machinery........... -»-. 40 cts. per hundred. 
On hhds. and pipes of liquor, 
not over 120 gallons...... $5 00 per hhd. 
On molasses and oil........ $6 00 per hhd. 
Goods addressed to F. Winter, Agent, forwarded 
free of commission. | THOMAS PURSE, 
40 Gen’l. Sup’t. Transportation. 


BEORGIA RAILROAD. FROM AU-= 

GUSTA to ATLANTA—171 MILES. 

AND WESTERN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD FROM AT- 

LANTA TO OOTHCALOGA, 80 MILEs. 

see ‘This Road in connection with 
the South Carolina Railroad and 

festern and Atlantic Railroad now forms a con- 

tinuous line, 388 miles in length, from Charleston 

to Oothealoga on the Oostenanla River, in Cass Co., 





Rates of Freight, and Passage from Augusta to Ooth- 


ealoga. 
On Boxes of Hats, Bonnets, and Furniture 


F ® ia sos ae oun oa un eee 16 cts, 

Tr , Shoes, saddlery, drugs, etc., per 

Ob te... ieeptnaiee f. 
“ Sugar, coffee, iron, hardware, etc. ....... 65 
“ Flour, bacon, mill machinery, grindstones, 

BE on 4 el AE a 333 “ 
“ ‘Molasses, per ho; $9-50 ; salt per bus.20 “ 
“ Ploughs and cornshellers, each.......... 7:* 


Passengers $10-50; children under 12 years of age 
half price. 

Passengers to Atlanta, head of Ga. Railroad, $7. 

German or other emigrants, in lots of 20 or 
more, will Le carried over the above roads at 2 cents 
per mile. . 

Goods consigned to S. C. Railroad Co. will be 
veil At tree *: Gommentonions. sen may be 

at Augusta, Atlanta, or Oothcaloga. 
J. EDGAR THOMSON, 
Ch, Eng. and Gen. Agent. 
Augusta, Oct. 21 1845. *44 ly 


LAT B ENGLISH ROLLED, RAIL- 
road Iron, 24 4 g—a 1 Be suitable to 
C. J. F. BINNEY. 


relay. For sale by 3 
i Merchant, 1 City Wharf, 
ii Im Boston, Mass 
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Wwe. AND ATLANTIC RAIL- 
road, The Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road i§ now in operation. to Ma- 
rietta, and will be opened to Car- 

L . in Cass county, on the 20th of October— 
and to Coosa 

on the 20th of November. 
The nger train will continue, as at present 
to connect daily (Sundays — with the train 
from Augusta, and the stage from Griffin. 

CHAS. F. M. GARNETT. 
43 Chief Engineer. 


ITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD. <= DIS= 
tance 653 Miles, Fare, $1 50. From Ist 


November to Ist March Passen- 
ee ger Trains leave Cincinnati fo: 
Xenia at 11 o’clock, A.M. 
Returning, leaves Xenia at 8} o’clock, A.M. 
Freight Trains run daily, Sundays excepted. 
At Xenia, Passenger Trains connect with dai- 
ly lines of stages to Columbus, Wheeling, Cleve- 


land and Sandusky 
. H. CLEMENT, 
lyl Supt. and Engineer. 


ICOLL’S PATENT SAFETY SWITCH 
for Railroad Turnouts. This invention, for 
some time in successful operation on one of the prin- 
cipal railroads in the country, effectually prevents 
engines and their trains from running off the track 
at a switch, left wrong by accident or design. 
It acts independently of the main track rails, being 
ce down, or removed, without cutting or displacing 
em. 
It is never touched by passing trains, except when 
in use, preventing their running off the track. It is 
simple in its construction and operation, requiring 


, (formerly known as Borough’s,) 








much worn or used, not objectionable. 

Working Models of the Safety Switch may be 
seen at Messrs. Davenport and Bridges, Cambridge- 

rt, Mass., and at the office of the Railroad Journal, 

ew York, 

Plans, Specifications, and all information obtained 
on application to the Subscriber, Inventor, and Pa- 
tentee. G. A. NICOLLS, 

ja45 Reading, Pa. 

EARNEY. FIRE BRICK. F. W. 
BRINLEY, Manufacturer, Perth Amboy, 
N.J. Guaranteed equal to any, either domestic or 
foreign. Any shape or size made to order. Terms, 
4 mos. from delivery of brick on board. Refer to 
James P. Allaire, 
New York. 


Peter Cooper, 

Murdock, Leavirt & Co. 

J. Triplett & Son, Richmond, Va. 

J. R. Anderson, Tredegar lron Works, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

J. Patton, Jr. i 





“Colwell & Co. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 


- ke & W. H. Scovill, Waterbury, Con. 
‘ Screw Co. : 

Eagle Screw Co. oan R.1. 
William Parker, Supt. Bost. and Wore. R. R. 


New Jersey Malleable Iron Co., Newark, N, J. 
Gardiner, Harrison & Co. Newark, N. J. 
~ 25,000 to 30,000 made weekly. 35 ly 


EORGE VAIL & CO., SPEEDWELL IRON 
Works, Morristown, Morris Co., N. J.—Man- 
ufacturers of Railroad Machinery; Wrought Iron 
Tires, made from the best iron, either hammered or 
rolled, from 14 in. to 24 in thick—bored and turned 
outside if required. Railroad Companies wishing 
to order, will please give the exact inside diameter, 
or circumference, to which they wish the Tires 
nade, and they may rely upon being served accord- 
ng to order, and also punctually, as a large quantity 
#f the straight bar is kept constantly on hand.— 
Yrank Axles, made from the best refined iron; 
Straight Axles, for Outside Connection Engines; 
Wro’t. Iron Engine and Truck Frames; Railroad 
Jac« Screws; Railroad Pumping and Sawing Ma- 
chines, to be driven by the Locomotive; Stationary 
Steam Engines; Wro’t. Iron work for Steamboats 
and Shafting of any size; Grist Mill, Saw Mill and 
Paper Mill Machinery; Mill Gearing and Mill 
Wright work of all kinds; Steam Saw Mills of sim- 
“ and economical construction, and very effective 
m and Brass Castings of all descripions.t 
ja45ly 








ROY AND GREENBUSH RAILROAD. 
Spring Arrangement. Trains will be run on 


this Road as follows, until 
Klee aster notice, Sundays ex- pore 


cepted. 
Leave Troy at ot A.M. Leave Albany ad | A.M. 
ii] 17 “ ‘ ‘“ “ 





“ “ at “c “ “ 9 “ 
“ “ 94 “ “ “ 10 “ 
“ “ 103 “ “ “ ll “ 
“ “ 113 “ “ “c 12 M. 
« om te A” aa « 1) P.M. 
“ “ 9 « “ “ 23 “ 
“ “ 3 “ “ “ 34 “ 
“ “ 4 1] “ “ 4k “ 
“ “ 5 “ “ “ 54 “ 
“c “ 5} “ “ sc 6 “ 
“ “ 64 “ “ “ 7 “ 


x‘ The 64 a.m. and 2 o’clock p.m. runs from 
Troy, to Boston runs, 
The 12 m. and 6 o’clock p.m. trains from Boston 
runs. 
x*> Passengers from Albany will leave in the 
Boston Ferry Boat at the foot of Maiden Lane, 
which starts promptly at the time above advertised. 
Passengers will be taken and left at the principal 


Hotels in River Street, in Troy, and at the Nail 
Works and Bath Ferry. 
L. R. SARGENT, 
Superintendent. 
Troy, April Ist, 1846. 14 ly 





ACHINE WORKS OF ROGERS, 
Ketchum & Grosvenor, Patterson,.N. J. The 
undersigned receive orders for the following articles, 
manufactured by them of the most superior descrip- 
tion in every particular. Their works beingexten- 


only two Castings and two Rails; the latter, even if|sive and the number of hands employed beinglarge, 


they are enabled to execute both large and small or- 
ders with promptness and despatch. 
Railroad Work. 

Locomotive steam engines and tenders; Driving 
and other locomotive wheels, axles, springs & flange 
tires; car wheels of cast iron, from a variety of pat- 
terns, and chills; car wheels of cast iron with 
wrought tires; axles of best American refined iron; 
springs; boxes and bolts for cars. 

Cotton, Wool and Flax Machinery 
of all descriptions and of the most improved patterns, 
style and bee BLA 

Mill gearing and Millwright work generally; 
hydraulic and other presses; press screws; callen- 
ders; lathes and tools of all kinds; iron and brass 
castings of all descriptions. 

ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 
a45  _— Paterson, N. J., or 60 Wall street, N. York. 


O RAILROAD COMPANIES AND MAN- 

ufacturers of railroad Machinery. The subscri- 
bers have for sale Am. and English bar iron, of all 
sizes; English blister, cast, shear and spring steel; 
Juniata rods; car axles, made of double refined iron; 
sheet and boiler iron, cut to pattern; tiers for loco- 
motive engines, and other railroad carriage wheels, 
|made from common and double refined B. O. iron; 
the latter a very superior article. The tires are 
‘made by Messrs. Baldwin & Whitney, locomotive 
engine manufacturers of this city. Orders addres- 

to them, or to us, will be Sear executed. — 
| When the exact diameter of the wheel is stated in 
‘the order, a fit to those wheels is guaranteed, saving 
\to the purchaser the expense of turning them out in- 
side. THOMAS & EDMUND GEORGE, 
je45 NN. E. cor. 12th and Market sts., Philad., Pa. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, AGENTS FOR 
the sale of 
Codorus, 
Glendon, 
Spring M.]i and 
alley, Fd 

Have now a supply, and respectfully solicit the 
patronage of persons engaged in the making of Ma- 
chinery, tor which purpose the above makes of 
Pig Iron are particularly —— 

They are also sole Agents for Watson’s celebrat- 
ed Fire Bricks ard prepared Kaolin or Fire Clay, 
orders for which are pets ee 

‘ IMBER, 











Pig Iron. 





SAM’L. & CO., 
59 North Wharves, 
Jan. 14, 1846. [ly4] Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AILROAD IRON AND LOCOMOTIVE 
Tyres imported to order and constantly on hand 
by A. & G. RALSTON 

Mar. 20tf 4 South Front St., Philadelphia. 

HE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING 
Company continue to furnish at the Works, 
situated in the town of Newcastle, Del., Locomotive 
and other steam engines, Jack screws, Wrought iron 
work and Brass and Iron castings, of all kinds con- 
nected with Steamboats, Railroads, etc.; Mill Gear- 
ing of every description; Cast wheels (chilled) of 
any pattern and size, with Axles fitted, also with 
wrought tires, Springs, Boxes and bolts for Cars; 
Driving and other wheels for Locomotives. 

The works being on an extensive scale, all orders 
will be executed, with’ promptness and despatch. 
Communications addressed to Mr. William H. 
Dobbs, Superintendent, will meet with immediate 
attention. ANDREW C. GRAY, 
a45 President of the Newcastle Manuf. Co. 








USHMAN’S COMPOUND IRON RAILS. 
etc. The Subscriber having made important 


improvements in the construction of rails, mode of ENGINES. AND BOILERS. 


guarding against accidents from insecure joints, etc. 
—respectfully offers to dis of Company, State 
Rights, etc., under the privileges of letters patent to 
Railroad Componies, Iron Founders, and others in- 
terested in the works to which the same relate. Com- 
panies reconstructing their tracks now have an op- 
portunity of improving their roads on térms very a’’- 
vantageous to the varied interests connected -v «... 
their construction and operation; roads having ic 
use flat bar rails are particularly interested, as such 
are permanently available by the plan. 
W. Mc. C. CUSHMAN, Civil Engineer, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. C. also announces that Railroads, and other 
works pertaining to the profession, may be construct- 
ed under his advice or personal supervision. Ap- 
plicaitons must be post paid. 





NORRIS 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


BUSH HILI., PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania. 


























MA4NvFactoure their Patent 6 Wheel Combined and 8 Wheel Locomotives of the following descrip- 


AMtions, viz : . 
Class 1, 15 inches Diameter of Cylinder, x 20 inches Stroke. 
“ 2, 14 “ “ 6 : K 24 “ ‘“ 
“ 3, 144 & “ “ x 20 “ “ 
“c 4, 12 “ “ x 20 “ “ 
“ 5, 11+ 6c oc x 20 “ “c 
“ 6 103 “ “c x 18 “c & 


With Wheels of any dimensions, with their Patent Arrangement for Variable Expansion. 
Castings of*all kinds made'to order: and they ca!l attention to their Chilled Wheels 
or tke Tracks of Lorom tives, Teaders avd Cars 


NORRIS, BROTHERS. 


ape RAILROAD COMPANIES ann BUILD- 
ERS OF MARINE AND LOCOMOTI 


PASCAL IRON WORKS. — 
WELDED WROUGHT IRON TUBES 


From 4 inches to } in calibre and 2 to 12 feet long, 

















capable of sustaining pressure from 400 to 2500 lbs. 
per .—— inch, with Stop Cocks, Ts, L*, and 
other fixtures to suit, fitting together, with screw 
ints, suitable for STEAM, WA GAS, and for 
MOTIVE and other STEAM BOILER Fuuvzs. 
& aad 
= oD 
Manufactured and for sale by 
MORRIS, TASKER & MORRIS. 
Warehouse 8S. E. Corner of Third & Walnut Streets, 
O IRON MASTERS.—FOR SALE—MILL 
SITES in the immediate neighborhood of Bi- 
twminous Coal and Iron Ore, of the first quality, at 
Ralston, Lyoming Co., Pa. This is the nearest 
int to tide water where such coal and ore are 
ound together, and the communication is complete 
with Philadelphia and Baltimore by canals and 
railways. The interest on the cost of water power 


and lot is all that will be required for many years 
ithe coal will not cost more t $1 to $1 25 at the 
mill sites, without any trouble on the t of the 


manufacturer; rich iron ore may be laid down still 
more eee = at the works; and, taken together 
these sites offér remarkable advantages to practical 
manufacturers with small capital. For pamphlets, 
descriptive of the ee rty, and further information 
apply to Archibald McIntyre, Albany, to Archibald 
Robertson, Philadelphia, or to the undersigned, at 
No. 23 Chambers street, New York, where may be 
seen specimens of the coal and ore. 

W. R. CASEY, Civil Engweer, 


ALUABLE PROPERTY ON THE MILL 
Dam For Sale. A lot of land on Gravelly 
Point, so called, on the Mill Dam, in Roxbury, 
fronting on and east of Parker street, containing 
68,497 square feet, with the following buildings 
thereon standing. 
Main brick building, 120 feet long, by 46 ft wide, . 
two stories high. A machine shop, 47x43 feet, with 
large engine, face, screw, and other lathes, suitable 
to do any kind of work. 
Pattern shop, 35x32 fe, with lathes, worl behehes, 
Work shop, 86x35 feet, on the same floor with the - 
pattern shop. ' 
Forge shop, 118 feet long by 44 feet wide on the 
ground floor, with two large water wheels, each 16 
feet long, 9 ft diameter, with all the gearing, shafts , 
drums, pulleys, &c., large and small trip 
furnaces, forges, rolling mill, with large balance 
wheel and a large blowing apparatus for the ft i 
Foundry, at end of main brick building, 60x 
feet two stories high, with a shed 454x20 fi 
containing a large air furnace, cupola, crane 
corn oven. 
Store house—a range of buildings for storage, etc., 
200 feet long by 20 wide. 
Locomotive shop, adjoining main building, front- 
ing on Parker street, 54x25 feet. 
Also—A lot of land on the canal, west side o 
Parker st., containiug 6000 feet, with the following 
buildings thereon standing: 
Boiler house 50 feet long by 30 feet wide, two sto- 


ries, 

Blacksmith shop, 49 feet long by 20 feet wide. 
For terms, apply to HENRY ANDREWS, 48 
State st., or to CURTIS, LEAVENS & CO., 106 
State st., Boston, or to A. & G. RALSTON & Co., 
r niladelphia, ja45 


AILROAD IRON—500 TONS T RAILS 








—60 Ibs. to the on Depth of rail, 3§ inches ; 
width of base, 4 inches; width of top, 24 inches; 
length of bars, 15 and 17} feet. to 


Ly 
A Steam Pile Driver—built by“ Dieaham & Co,” 
—in complete order; has never been used, and for 


sale a bargain. Cost ee $5,000. Also 12 
that 





Railway Passenger Ca! have never been used, 
which sateen Pepe Ok 
DAVIS, BROOKS & CO., 
April 11. 10 30 Wall street. 








Oregon Railroad. 
rial of A. Whitney, praying a grant 
of public land to enable him to construct a 
ravlroad from lake Michigan to the Pacific 
ocean, February 24, 1846.—Referred to the 
committee on public lands, and ordered to be 
printed. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled : 


Your memorialist begs respectfully to rep- 
resent to your honorable body that he presen- 
ted a memorial to the last congress, praying 
for a grant sixty miles in width from lake 
Michigan to the Pacific ocean, to be held and 
set apart expressly to furnish, by sale and set- 
tlement, means to construct a railroad to com- 
municate with the two points; and after the 
full and perfect completion of said work, 
should there be any lands remaining, your 
memorialist asked them for himself, his heirs, 
and assigns, as a reward for the work. 

Want of time and hurry of business pre 
vented action, except a report from a commit- 
tee in the house of representatives, recom- 
mending it “to the deliberate attention of 
congress at a period of — leisure,” etc. 

Your memorialist would now most respect- 
fully represent to your honorable body that 
he has devoted all his time and attention since 
that period to an exploration of a part of the 
route which he proposes for the road; to 
collecting information of the entire route, 
with facts and information relating to the 
whole subject; and your memorialist is now 
fully persuaded in his own mind, and believes 
he can make clear to your honorable body 
beyond a doubt the preerod of the project, 
as also the vast and incalculable results and 
bénefits to flow from its completion to us as 
a nation and to the world, as well as the ab- 
solute necessity as a means of joining to and 
and connecting Oregon with us, and as a se- 
curity to us of the vast commerce of the Pa- 
cific = many and yet to become important) 
islands, the indian ocean, and the Chinese 
seas) throwing at once into our lap the com- 
merce of more than 700,000,000 people ; and 
as also the means, and only means, by which 
the vast wilderness between civilization and 
Oregon can be settled, being without timber 
for nearly twelve hundred miles, with no 
natural means of communication except the 
Missouri, which is not to be depended on, as 
it will never answer for any considerable 
commercial.or other purposes of communi- 
. cation. 


Your memorialist would respectfully rep- 
resent to your honorable body, that his atten- 
tion was first called to the importance of 
railroads as a means for the transportation of 
commerce as well as of passengers, from the 
Liverpool and Manchester railroad in 1830, 
when he passed over the distance of (he 
thinks) 34 miles in 42 minutes. He then 
saw clearly their present importance, and pre- 
dicted their fwtwre importance to us as a 
means of communication with the Pacific. 
In 1842, while on a voyage to China, on the 
27th day of October. in the Chinese sea, we 
fell in with an English barque from Singa- 
pore. The captain gave us a Singapore pa- 
per, under date of 30th September, containing 








the first account of peace with China. Your 
themorialist saw that the results of such a 
peace (though the terms were not then made 
public) must make a great change in. the 
commerce with China, as also the importance 
to us if we could have a more ready, Doesing 
and cheap communication than the present 
long and dangerous voyage around either of 
the capes; and your memorialist was led to 
a consideration and investigation of the whole 
subject. The geographical formation and 
position of our ponrnons perenne out the way 
as clear as “the noon-day sun;” but the 
means to construct that way was wanting.— 
Our system of free government would not 
allow of an appropration of money, or that 
such works should be carried on by the gen- 
eral government. ‘The route was a wilder- 
ness, and it could not be accomplished by the 
people, as there were none there. It was 
beyond individual enterprize, as no individual 
would invest his capital in a work which 
could not promise any return for many years, 
and might be considered chimerical; and 
your memorialist was brought to the conclu- 
sion that there were no ways or means to 
accomplish this great work but from the 
public domain. 

Your memorialist could not abandon a 
subject which, were it possible to accomplish, 
promised such tremendous results to all man- 
kind. 

During his residence of nearly two years 
in China, he had an opportunity of gaining 
much valuable information of that ancient, 
numerous, and most extraordinary people. 
One (the principal) object of inquiry and 
interest was to ascertain if our commerce 
with them could be increased and extended. 
The great difficulties which met your memo- 
rialist were the time and expense required to 
carry on that commerce, confining and limit- 
ing us to a few articles of exchange, and to 
comparatively small amount ; whereas, with 
a cheap, easy, and frequent communication, 
the extent might be considered as almost 
boundless. He also looked at the vast com- 
merce of all India, of all Asia, which has 
been the source and foundation of a// com- 
merce from the earliest ages to the present 
day, possessed and controlled by one nation 
after the other. each fattening upon its golden 
crop, till proud England at last holds it in 
her iron grasp. She holds on, and will hold 
on until our turn comes, which will be dif- 
ferent, and produce different results from all. 
We do not seek conquest, or desire to subju- 
gate. Ours is and will be a commerce of 
reciprocity—an exchange of commodities. 

The power of Englard in India gives her 
an influence and control over the commerce 
of all Asia, which almost shuts out all nations 
of smaller interest; and she will be in no 
hurry to permit a fair competition, which 
time, distance, and expense now prevent, and 
will be unwilling to change the present chan- 
nels or lessen the present time and expense, 
except for the transmission of intelligence to 
and from her armies in Asia. Such reflec- 
tions and considerations led your memorialist 
to the full maturity of the project which he 
presented to the last congress, and which, 
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after further and more mature deliberation, 
he now presents to your honorable body. 


Your memorialist would respectfulty rep- 
resent to your honorable body, that during 
the past summer he passed over and exam- 
ined the country for about seven hundred 
miles of the proposed route. His object was 
to examine the general surface and soil—find 
if there were suitable materials (timber, stone, 
etc.) for constructing the road ; to ascertain 
if the streams could be bridged, and where, 
and to decide if the lands would be likely to 
sell, and settle and supply funds to build the 
road, And he would now represent to your 
honorable body, that from lake Michigan to 
the Mississippi, a distance of a little more 
than two hundred miles, he found a feasible 
route—that a railroad may be built ona grade 
not exceeding twenty-five feet to the mile.— 
There are no difficult streams to cross; there 
are sufficient timber and other materials. 
From Green Bay to Milwaukie are thirty 
miles in width of good timber; from thence 
to the Mississippi are small tracts, and what 
are called oak openings, scattering timber, 
which would not answer for a railroad, the 
prairie fires having so injured-the growth as 
to cause a decay at the heart. The soil and 
surface of country good, and would sell and 
settle faster than the road can be built. That 
the ‘Mississippi river can be bridged at or 
near Prairie du Chien, From the Missis- 
sippi, a distance of nearly five hundred miles, 
to the Missouri, the lands were found to be of 
first quality, and surface more even than from 
the lake to the Mississippi; that a railroad 
may be built on a grade of less than twenty 
feet. to the mile. . There are no difficult 
streams to cross, and there is a sufficiency 
of good building stone for bridging. From 
the Mississippi river to the Cedars, a distance 
of ninety miles, on the upper Iowa and Tur- 
key rivers, are small tracts of timber; but 
your memorialist could not ascertain if the 
prairie fires had destroyed their usefulness for 
a railroad, which was found to be the case 
with all thescattering timber. On the Cedars 
he found a tract, fifteen by thirty miles, of 
good timber, then none on to the Missouri, and 
as your memorialist understands, none on to 
the rocky mountains. The land is of the 
very best quality for the entire distance ; but 
as there is no timber and no fuel, (except coal 
on the Des Moines river, which is there 
abundant and of good quality,) your memo- 
rialist believes that this vast tract, four hun- 
dred miles in extent, of the very best lands 
upon the globe, cannot sell or be settled 
without a railroad through it, which would 
give to the settlers the only means of getting 
lumber for buildings, fences and fuel, until 
they can produce for themselves, which would 
require only ten to fifteen years. 
being natural to all the prairies, springs up 
immediately when the fires cease. This im- 
mense tract of land your memorialist cons! 
ders, in its present state, without natural 
means of communication with civilization oF 
markets, as. valueless, and must ever be use- 
less; bu, if the railroad is constructed 


through it, it will sell and settle as fast as the 
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road is built, and increase the value and de- 


mand for the government lands adjoining it. 


Your memorialist passed down the Missou- 
ri river from where he first struck it, latitude 
43}°, in a canoe to Weston, near Fort Lea- 


venworth ; then in a steamer to St. Louis; ia 


all, a distance, by the river, of fourteen hun- 


dred miles, requiring in all 31 days—26 in 
the canoe, and 5 in the steamer. He exam- 
ined the river closely and patticularly, and 
found but three places where it can be bridged 
at all; one at latitude 424: one where the 
Vermilion or White Stone enters, and one at 
the mouth of the White river, in latitude 43. 
Below 424 north latitude, it cannot be bridg- 
ed. He found the navigation dangerous, dif. 
ficult, and not to be depended upon for any 
considerable commercial purposes, even from 
its mouth to Fort Leavenworth. The stream 
is rapid; the bed and bottom lands, which 
latter extend from bluff to bluff, two to five 
miles wide, are quicksand. The channel is 
so constantly changing, that the boat which 
passes up in the spring, under one bluff, of- 
ten returns in the fall under the opposite.— 
The water in the channel was often found to 
be not over 18 inches deep. From Weston 
to St. Louis the steamer “John Golong,” 
drawing 224 inches of water, was several 
times hard aground, and from all the infor- 
mation procured from boat masters, pilots and 
traders, such is the fact for at least nine 
months of the year; nor can its navigation 
be materially improved, as its channel can 
never be kept in any one place, showing, be- 
yond a doubt, that this river cannot be depen- 
ded upon as a means of communication with 
Oregon, for the vast commerce of the Pacific 
—of Japan, of China, and of all Asia. 
Your memorialist found but little timber 
on the Missouri, down to Council Bluffs, and 
that (with the exception of a small quantit 
of red cedar) entirely useless for a railroad. 
From Council Bluffs down, there does not 
appear to be more than is or will be wanted 
for the agricultural purposes of the settlers. 
above latitude 434 he learns from boatmen 
and traders tnat there is nominally no timber, 
and he learns from those who have been to 
and returned from Oregon, that there is no 
timber from the Missouri to the mountains, 
and that the lands, for the greater part of the 
distance, are very poor, of but little or no va- 
lue, even with a railroad; but that there are 
no difficulties in the route for a road, teing a 
tegular ascent from the Missouri river to the 
“South Pass,” of about six feet to the mile, 
which fact is confirmed by Capt. Fremont’s 
Teport, by Col. Long, and many others.— 
From the “ South Pass” to the Pacific, your 
— is informed that the route is fea- 
1Dle, 


Your memorialist would respectfully re- 


Present further to your honorable body, that 
in his Opinion, formed from a thorough exa- 
mination of the subject, the western shore of 


which must there be prepared and taken on- 
ward, as the road progresses, to the moun- 
tains; because it affords a cheap and easy wa- 
ter communication with the Atlantic cities, to 
take laborers, materials, and settlers to the 
starting point, which necessary and impor- 
tant advantages cannot be had from any other 
point except subject to long delays and great 
expense ; because it is the only starting point 
which has a settled country around, such as 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, to fur. 
nish provisions for the laborers and settlers 
until they can produce for themselves; be- 
cause it has a direct water communication, 
by canal and lakes, with Pittsburg, where the 
iron must undoubtedly be made ; because it is 
nearer to all the Atlantic cities than any other 
point; because it is more central and on the same 
or nearly the same parallel of latitude as the 
pass in the mountains, and gives to all a freer 
and better opportunity for a fair competition 
for its benefits. Your memorialist would 
also represent (and begs to submit herewith 
a map showing) that New England and New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia 
are all pushing their railroads into or to the 
state of Ohio, where they will all meet and 
go on in one to join this road where it crosses 
the Mississippi, or between that river and 
lake Michigan; and when South Carolina 
shall have completed her road to Memphis, 
or through Nashville tu the Ohio, the web will 
then be completed, and our vast.ccuntry will 
be brought together at the grand centre in 
the short space of fowr days, allowing us 
not only to transport passengers, but all de- 
scriptions of merchandize and produce, from 
the grand centre to New Orleans, Savannah, 
Charleston, Richmond and Norfolk, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston, and to the Pacific, in the same 
time, four days ; and from the Pacific to any 
of the above cities in less than eight days ; 
and to China in twenty days; so that your 
honorable body will see we bring our vast 
country together in four days, and the ex- 
tremes of the globe in thirty days. A cargo 
of teas from China may then be delivered in 
any of our Atlantic cities, in thirty days, and 
in London or Liverpool in less than forty- 
five days. Commentis unnecessary. It must 
revolutionize the entire commerce of the 
world; placing us directly in the centre of 
all, and all must be tributary to us, and in a 
moral point of view, it will be the means of 
civilizing and christianizing all mankind. 
Your memorialist would respectfully re- 
present to your honorable body the great po- 
litical’ importance of the project, affording a 
communication from Washington to the Pa- 
cific in about five days, at 30 miles per hour, 
and by telegraph almost instantaneously.— 
With Oregon: settled in our possession, and 
with a naval depot-at the Columbia river or 
some more desirable point, a comparatively 
small navy would command the Pacific, the 


lake Michigan is the most desirable starting|South Atlantic, the Indian ocean, and the 


Point for this road; because it is the only 


point where the public lands, suitable to pro- 
uce funds to accomplish the work, can be 


ha 
‘terial (particularly timber) can be found, ac 


i because it is the only. point where ma- 


Chinese seas. 

Your memorialist would further respect- 
fully represent to your honorable body, that, 
from an estimate, as near accurate as can be 
‘aade short of an actual survey of the entire 
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route, the cost of said road, to be built in a 
good, safe and substantial manner, will be 
about $50,000,000 ; and, as the road cannot, 
from the now uninhabited situation of the 
country through which it will pass, earn any- 
thing, or but little, before its entire completion, 
therefore, a further sum of $15,000,000 will 
be required to keep it in repairs and opera- 
tion—making the total estimated cost of the 
road, when completed and in operation, 65,- 
000,000 dollars. 


Your memorialist can see no ways or means 
by which this great and important object can 
be accomplished for ages to come, except 
from a grant of a sufficient quantity of the 
public domain. And your memorialist be- 
lieves that from a grant sixty miles in width, 
cemmencing at some point on lake Michigan 
(where the lands are unsold except to small 
extent, and for such aa equivalent in other 
unsold lands,) extending to the pass in the 
mountains, or so far as our right and title is 
settled and undoubted, and from thence to the 
Pacific, when our right and title shall have 
been settled, to some point then to be fixed 
upon.’ The whole distance from the lake to 
the ocean, in a straight line, is 2,160 miles 
but necessary windings will make the roa 
not over 2,400 miles ; the sixty miles wide 
through, will make 92,160,000 acres of land. 
From all the information your memorialist 
can procure from Capt. Fremont’s report, and 
from several very intelligent gentlemen, who 
have been to and returned from Oregon, there 
is nearly or quite one-half of the whole ex- 
tent which is entirely useless, and could not 
sustain settlement. These poor lands com- 
mence soon after passing the Missouri, and 
continue to, through, and beyond the moun- 
tains for a considerable distance, are not at 
all suited for agricultural purposes, and could 
not sustain population except in limited places 
and to small extent. But your memorialist 
believes that the railroad through the good 
lands, from lake Michigan onward for seven 
hundred miles, making 26,880,000 acres, will 
increase their value for settlement ; that they 
will sell and settle quite as fast as the road 
can be built through them, and produce an 
average of one and a quarter ($14) dollar 
per acre, making a total of 33,600,000 dol- 
lars, sufficient to construct the road to the 
South Pass in the mountains. And your me- 
morialist believes that the road through the 
poor lands will cause some settlements; and 
its great importance, witlr the facilities which 
it would afford, would induce sufficient set- 
tlement from the mountains to the Pacific to 
produce sufficient means for its accomplish- 
ment. And your memorialist prays that 
your honorable body will grant or set apart 
the said sixty miles wide of lands expressly 
for the construction, completion, and operation 
of the said railroad. And your memorialist 
respectfully represents the manner, form and 
conditions of said grant or appropriation, as 
are, in his opinion, feasible. 

Let commissioners be _— by the 
president and senate, whose duty it shall be, 
in conjunction with your memorialist, to give 
titles to said lands ; your memorialist having 
authority to contract sales, either for money 
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or Jabor on the road and money; but no 
power to receive payment, and no power to 
give titles alone: the commissioners always 
receiving and holding the money, and never 
giving title until after having received pay- 
ment, and being satisfied the labor had been 
performed. A commissioner, alone, not have 
ing power to give titles, one would be a 
check upon the other; the commissioners 
never paying money to your memorialist, ex- 
cept when, to their full satisfaction, it would 
be applied to the construction of the road. 

The lands thus set apart would be entirely 
beyond the control of your memorialist ; still 
be sold, settled, and furnish funds, and allow 
your memorialist to go on and construct the 
work as an individual enterprize, while the 
commissioners would act for the government, 
and congress would always have entire con- 
trol over all, From thorough investigation 
of, and long deliberation upon, this subject, 
your memorialist is satisfied that he can ac- 
complish this great work in a comparatively 
short period of time, (not exceeding fifteen 
years,) and the results of which would be far 
beyond the human mind to estimate or pre: 
dict. 

Your memorialist believes that the com- 
mencement of this work will open a field for 
industry and enterprise such as the world 
has not known, the great benefits from which 
must extend over our whole country. Here 
is a vast region of country—a wild, a waste 
—with a climate suited to the people of the 
north of Europe and of our own states, seven 
hundred miles of which, the most beautiful 
country, the richest and most fertile soil on 
the globe; capable of sustaining three times 
the population as the same space on any 
other part of the globe ; exactly suited to the 
most necessary and important products of the 
earth—bread-stuffs and meat. Open this 
road through it—when it unites the two 
great oceans of the world, it becomes the 
centre of the vast globe, with the grand high- 
way or thoroughfare of nations through it— 
it will be as a new-found world: the over- 
population of Europe must and will flock 
to it, 

Our population is now 20,000,000, having 


doubled in the last twenty-two and a half 


years. In twenty-two anda half years more 
we shal! number 40,000,000. ‘This work, 
though great, compared with what our popu- 
lation was and will be, is small to what we 
have done—having now more than 5,000 
miles of railroad in successful operation, 
(mostly built in the last fifteen years,) be- 
sides numerous canals—all from means 
drawn from the people; whereas this re- 
quires no money from them, but will supply 
itself; drawn mostly from Europe by emi- 
grants, will add to, rather than take from the 
people; or, in other words, that which is 
now worthless, and must, as it is, remain 
useless, is exchanged for the homes of a nu- 
merous, industrious, producing, and consum- 
ing population, and bisinics the centre and 
most important part of the globe; having 
yielded not only the means which created 
and sustains its own importance and value, 
but spreads its influence and wealth over our 


whole country, producing results which must 
change the whole world. 

Your memorialst, in his prayer to the last 
congress, proposed that, as the road would be 


Y-|built from the public lands belonging to the 


people, it should be free, except as to such 
tolls as would be suffitient to keep it in re- 
pairs and operation; leaving it, afier com- 
pletion, to the management of the general 
government and wisdom of congress ; objec- 
tions having been raised, that our institutions 
and form of government will not allow the 
carrying on or management of a work of 
such vast magnitude and results by the gene- 
ral government, creating and sustaining a 
power and influence which, if exercised as a 
political engine, would endanger our present 
perfect system. Therefore, your memorial- 
ist would now respectfully represent to your 
honorable body, that. he, for himself, his 
heirs, and assigns, will contract and agree to 
keep said road in repairs and operation for 
any definite number of years, transporting 
the United States mails, and all government 
stores, munitions of war, troops, etc., etc., free 
from expense to the government for any part, 
or the entire distance of the road; and, for 
the first twenty years after its completion, 
will agree to transport for the public ad/ mer- 
chandize and produce for one half (}) a cent 
per ton of 2,000 lbs, per mile, for all distances 
over two hundred miles; and for all dis- 
tances under two hundred miles, for one-half 
the price charged for same distances on the 
principal railroads in the United States ; and 
as Indian corn will undoubtedly become an 
article of export to China, and other mar- 
kets, to an immense amount, he will agree to 
transport corn for twenty cents per bushel. 
Flour will also find markets at the ports on 
the Pacific, the many islands, Japan, China, 
etc., etc., to a very large amount, which h 
will transport from any point on the road to 
the Pacific, or its terminus, for $1 25 per 
barrel ; and for all passengers, one-half the 
price charged for same distance on the prin- 
cipal roads in the United States. The first 
twenty years being considered as experi- 
mental of its results; after which, congress 
shall have power to revise and alter the rate 
of tolls so as to produce no more revenue 
than will be absolutely required for the ob- 
jects specified. The commissioners ‘to con: 
tinue the same after its completion, and report 
fully to each congress. 


After the road is completed and in opera- 
tion, should there be any surplus lands or 
money reserved, and remaining, for lands 
sold and not required for the said road, your 
memorialist proposes that they or their pro- 
ceeds be held by the commissioners or the 
government iin trust, as security for the ful- 
filment of the conditions specified, so that the 
entire grant of lands shali be held exclusively 
for the complete construction of said road, 
and its operaticn for the first twenty years; 
securing and guarantying to the government 
and to the people the entire avails of the said 
lands for not only the complete construction 
of the road, but also for its operation, should 
the commerce and. travel upon it be insuffi- 
cient. 
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Your memorialist would further respect- 
fully represent to your honorable body, that 
the lands which he has prayed for are from 
lake Michigan to the Mississippi, under teri- 
torial government, over which the general go- 
vernment exercises its contre! and jurisdic- 
tion. From the Mississippi to the Rocky 
mountains it is an entire wilderness, in the 
occupancy of the indians, their titles not ha- 
ving been extinguished ; but, from what your 
memorialist learned last summer from the 
principal tribe, (the Sioux,) they are 
ready and willing to sell at all that may 
be desirable for this object, and for a very 
small sum; so that we now have the lands 
entirely under the control of your honorable 
body ; and this road would produce a revo- 
lution in the situation of the red as well as 
the white man. The Sioux Indians occupy 
and claim nearly all the lands from above 
latitude about 43° on the Mississippi to the 
Rocky mountains. They are numerous, 
powerful, and entirely savage. Below them, 
on the Missouri, are some small tribes, and 
the removed tribes, which we have been try- 
ing to civilize and bring to habits of industry, 
but so long as they can find game to hunt, 
the task will be more than difficul:; settle- 
ments approach them; the animals, their 
game disappear, and they are forced on to the 
lands of the Sioux for buffalo, ete., which 
causes and keeps up a constant war between 
them, and will be kept up to the extermina- 
tion of the small tribes. This road would 
put them assunder so that they cannot meet ; 
the road and consequent settlement would 
drive the buffalo and the Sioux further north, 
and we can then succeed in bringing the re- 
moved and small tribes to habits of industry 
and civilization, and their race may be pre- 
served until mixed and blended with ours, 
and the Sioux must soon follow them. 


Your memorialist begs to represent further 
to your honorable body, that when this road 
is completed, and a city built on the Pacific, 
which will not require many years to accom- 
plish, a free and frequent intercouse opened 
with all the coast of Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, with all the islands in the Pacific, with 
Japan, with China, with Manilla, with Aus- 
tralia, with Java, with all the islands in the 
Indian seas, and with all India, it will be 
seen that the commerce of more than seven 
hundred millions of people must centre to 
that point, and be dependent upon it and the 
road. Itis well known that a free, easy, 
cheap, and frequent intercourse and commu- 
nication increases and extends commerce far 
beyond calculation ; that it is by the exchange 
of commodities that the different nations of the 
world can continue commerce; therefore, 
the more frequent the intercourse, the more 
extended will be the exchange of commod- 
ities. 

It now requires from ten to twelve months 
to perform a voyage to China and back; 
hence our commerce is so limited in the arti- 
cles we take from them, and they from us; 
but build this road, and our commerce will 
extend and increase in the same proportion 
as the time, expense, and danger are dimin- 
ished. And what would be the moral and 
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religious influence? Thesuvage, the barba- 


rian, and the heathen would be brought in. 


This picture will show the importance of 


Oregon to us; that it is yet to the most im- 
portant part ofthe globe. Without this road 
it is lost to us. The people of Oregon are 
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during 1845, of the whale fishery, was esti-|bability, be past the wants of this life. His 
mated at $8,300,956. The whole numberjobject in bringing this project before your 
of vessels employed January 1, 1846, appears|honorable body and the people is not for gain 
to be 736; tonnage 233,149; officers and|of wealth, or power, or influence, but because 
men employed 19,560; estimated value $29,-|he has seen, and as he thinks, clearly seen 
440,000; a greater part of which vessels/its vast and incalculable importance to us as” 


now claiming the care and proteciton of our/cruise in the north Pacific; they are some/anation,andtomankind. Ithasappeared to him 


government, which cannot now be extended 
tothem. A sea voyage requires six months, 
and to get to them over the mountains nearly 
the same time; therefore without this road, 
Oregon must become a separate nation, or 
belong to some of the powers of Europe, com- 
manding the commerce of the world, and our 
most dangerous rivals. Prosperous repub- 
lics around would soon produce the same re- 
sults as monarchies, and would force us into 
the European system of a standing army to 
support a balance of power. 
past ages, and Europe at this day, shows 
clearly this fact. Your memorialist hopes 
we may not imitate the past, but hasten on to 
the destiny which the future promises to us. 

Your memorialist believes, that if hour ho- 
norable body grant his: prayer, one year will 
be sufficient to decide the success of his pro- 
ject, the responsibility of which he proposes 
to take entirely upon himself, so fully satis- 
fied is he of its complete success. The lands 
being as now, always in the full and entire 
possession of the government, should sales be 
insufficient, or your memorialist unable of 
himself to procure means sufficient to autho- 
rize the successful commencement of the 
work, then it should be abandoned, and all 
money receivedjfor lands sold, paid into thetrea- 
sury of the United States. 

bjections may be raised, that as the route 
is an entire wilderness, laborers cannot be 
supplied with provisions, or sustained, and 
that the road cannot be supported and kept 
up, if finished, 

The first, your memorialist has answered 
by fixing his starting point where fan abun- 
dance of provisions and materials prevail, 
and can be taken onward by, as the road 
progresses. ‘The latter can only be answer- 
ed by building the road, which can be 
done only by sales of lands, followed by 
settlement, which, with the foreign com- 
merce it will undoubtedly draw, would be 
a sufficient support, even at the low rate of 
tells proposed, 

Your memorialist begs to represent to your 
honorable body the amount of commerce or 
freights which would, in his opinion, pass 
over this road were it completed. Our com- 
merce for 1845 was—with 


: Ships. Tons. Men. 
Le OL Pee Ee $8,000,000 50 21,204 913 
Dutch East Indies 538,000 10 3,944 160 
Spanish islands..... 633,000 9 4025 150 
British East Indies.. 1,276,000 26 9,500 418 
In the Pacific... ... 192 70,600 4,685 





$10,447,000 287 109,273 6,326 

The above are entries at the customs, ex- 
cept in the Pacific, which are clearances, a 
greater part of which are engaged in the 
whale fishery, and altogether only about one- 
third of the amount of tonnage engaged in 
that important branch of commerce. The 
exact value of the..returns of the 192 ships 
could not be ascertained. The whole impos 


two, three, and four years absent. 


1,000 miles, would be ten dollars more, ma- 
king but twenty-two dollars for the transpor- 


The history of|tation of one ton weight from ocean to ocean. 


The saving of time would compel to this 
route, when our whale ships would be built 
or all fitted out from the Pacific shore, saving 
the now long and dangerous voyage around 
the cape, out and home. 

The ships in the above statement, except 
the whale ships, would average outward car- 
goes to half the amount of tonnage, and home- 
ward full; and it would be safe to estimate, 
for both ways together, the 109,273 tons. 

The English commerce which would im- 
mediately pass over this road is with’ China 
alone, 45,000 tons ; homeward full and out- 
ward half full, would be 67,500 tons. An 
accurate account of the English commerce in 
the Pacific, as also with India, your memo- 
rialist will be able to present to a committee 
in a few days should it be necessary. Your 
memorialist believes that all this commerce, 
as also the English mail, and all passengers 
to and from China, as well as Calcutta, must 
and will pass over this road. A passage 
from England to China by this route would 
not exeeed $350, which now costs by the 


weight. 
on this route. 


miles. The freight of one ton measurement 
would cost $7: requiring two to two and a 
quarter tons measurement to make one ton 
weight of teas or the like merchandize, would 
cost to the lake, 2,400 miles, at one-half a 
cent per mile per ton weight, say siz dollars ; 


at one cent per ton weight, would be five dol- 
lars more—-making in all $18, for one ton 
measurement of teas or like merchandize from 
China to any of the Atlantic cities, which va- 
ries by ships around the cape from 18 to 30 
dollars. 

It will be seen that your memorialist has 
not prayed for any pecuniary provision for 
himself until after the road shall have been 
completed and in operation for twenty years, 
~sfore which time he 





With|as a part of our destiny, and that our destin 
tnis road in operation, it would require but|could not be accomplished without it, 
eight days to transport a cargo of oil from the|now only is the time inwhich it can be done ; 
Pacific tothe Atlantic, costing halfacent per|and that some one’s whole efforts, energies, 
cent per ton weight permile tolake Michigan,|and life must be devoted to it; and if he can 
#12; thence to the Atlantic at one cent per|be the instrument to accomplish, or put in the 
mile (which will be a fair price when all the} way of accomplishment this great work, it 
roads from the different Atlantic cities are|will be enough—he asks no more. 
opened to this road with fair competition) for|in duty bound, will ever pray. 


And as 


A. Wuirney, of New York. 
Washington, Feb. 17, 1846. 





Railway Legislation--Sir Robert Peel’s 
Plan for Expediting. 


We gave in No.9—February 29th—the views, in 
brief, of the British premier, at the opening of the 
session of parliament, in relation to the proper and 
most judicious mode of procedure with the nu- 
merous applications for charters for railways. We 
then gave the names of the gentlemen who were ap- 
pointed to compose that select, and secret, committee, 
who are to have all the plans, with a map showing 
the extent and direction of them, and their bearing 
upon others. This article was prepared for the next 
number, but has been deferred by other matter.—- 
The plans have all been classified: one class in- 
cludes the plans for the completion of existing lines 
—that is, where a line is unfinished between the 
metropolis and distant parts of the country; another 
class includes those which are designed to accom- 
modate sections of the country not now accommo- 
dated by railways; and a third class includes those 
which are more or less connected with the defences 
of the country—such as coast lines. It was our in- 
tention to accompany the plan and views of the pre- 
mier with the excellent remarks of “ Herapath’s 
Railway Journal” uponthem. We coneutheartily 


overland route over $1,000, and not comforta-| in the views of the editor, especially with these para- 
ble; and all extra baggage at three pownds| graphs of which we have italicised a part. It ap- 
sterling, equal to $15, per one hundred pounds} pears to us that the proper plan would be to appoint 


a joint committee of the two houses, to whom all the 


Your memorialist begs to represent to| plans should be submitted, with all the information 
your honorable body the cost for freight of|possible in relation to each. Let this committee 
merchandize from China to the Atlantic cities| have the aid of an able engineer and legal adviser, 
From the mouth of the Yang- not interested in localities or lines—if such can be 
tse‘Keang (the Mississippi or Missouri of|found in the kingdom-to aid them in their examin- 
China, and where all its foreign commerce] tions of the various plans presented for considera- 
must centre,) to the Columbia river is 6,000} "- 


Such a-committee, it seems to us, could, with 
such professional advice, soon determine which 
ought to be passed with the least delay, and so re- 
commend to parliament—and' then take up the 
others, throw out all those which are evidently de- 
signed as speculative and mere competing lines, and 
recommend parliament to charter all those which 


and from the lake to the Atlantic, 1,000 miles, 1 wanna nomena diannppcwdtlin So 


develope the resources of new regions of country, 
and promote national defence. Let those who desire 
so to invest their capital, make railways if they will; 
other people—and especially the laborer, the manu- 
facturer of metals, and the machinist, and the pro- 
fessional man—will be benefitted, even if the capi- 
talist is not; so will the proprietors of mines, and of 
various manufactures, be benefitted. Good will re- 
sult to all classes, unless, perhaps, to a few capital- 
ists who may invest in unproductive ines: that,’ 
however, is their risk, as in every other kind of busi- 





e will in all human pro-'ness; but better so, and have the eapital expended 








standing orders or the committee on their 


at home in the construction of railroads there, than 
to send it abroad for the same purpose. We say, 
therefore, let the people of Great Britain, as well as 
our own, country, build as many railroads as they 
will at home, if, by so doing, they promote the general 
interest and enhance the value of property. 


Stripped of all superfluous verbiage and 
extraneous circumstances, the views which 
seem to have influenced Sir Robert Peel in 
his proposition for a committee of selection, 
were that the number of billsapplied for cannot 
be disposed of by parliament, and if they 
could, that the resources of the country are 
unequal to the demand they would create for 
labor and capital in addition to the railways 
already in course of construction. A com- 
mittee of selection, therefore is necessary to 
weed the field of schemes not immediately 
wanted, and by that means to lighten the la- 
bors of parliament and protect the resources 
of the country. from too large a drain. 

In regard to the business of the house, we 
have no fear on that head. It is well known 
to those ac-juainted with railways, that owing 
to the amount of labor in getting up the plans 
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very few of thetn would live in the atmos- 
phere of the standing orders committee for an 
hour. 

On no veiw, therefore, do we apprehend 
the house would have much to fear from 
the business the railroad bills would impose 
on it. On the whole we would say, that no- 
thing like the number of bills which passed 
last year would pass this, and in none would 
the investigat.ons be of that protracted and 
tiresome character. Men are wiser. They 
have learnt a lesson in the last session from 
opposition which they will not easily forget. 
Amalgamation they find far cheaper and 
more satisfactory than parliamentary war- 
fare. . 

The very same reasons that will operate 
to prevent the heavy business of the two hou- 
ses, will also save too heavy a drain on the 
wealth of the country. Nothing can bea 
better illustration of this than the depo- 
sits, which were expected to amount to thirty 
millions, have already dwindled to 10; and, 
as a correspondent of ours has observed, will 
probably notexceed eight. In thevery height 


there is not perhaps, more than one in ten ofjof the fevér we repeatedly said, the amount 


the whole schemes, or one in five of the pre- 
sent, that would stand a scrutiny before the 


merits. 

We have seen several plans and sections, 
not one of which would pass standing orders 
if opposed. In truth, the plans have been so 
hurriedly and so badly got up, that except 
those branches and extensions, the surveys of 
which were made by the staffs of the compa- 
nies, very few lines are properly surveyed.— 
Country schoolmasters and any one who 
could lay hold of a local or the Tithe commis- 
sioner’s maps, were readily taken up as sur- 
veyors, which they performed oftentimes at 
the desk without going into the fields, or 
going out-of-doors at all. The cross staff, 
circumferentor, theodolite, plain table, chain, 
etc., were not seen, and perhaps, neither of 
them ever heard of. A ruler, compass, pens, 
and ink, were the only instruments of survey, 
and as to levelling, in more cases than one 
the eye was the alpha and the omega of the 
sections. 

It is therefore highly improbable that the 
business of parliament would be at all in pro- 
portion to the number of plans deposited. 

However, it must not be concealed that 
numbers of these defective plans would pass 
muster in consequence of amalgamations and 
non-opposition of rival companies; for the 
standing orders committees do rarely discov- 
er errors or defects, unless pointed out by 
some competitor. It is thendlee not impossi- 
ble that more schemes may pass the standing 
orders, and evea the committees on the bills, 
than could on their own merits, if properly 
sifted. But supposing this’ to be the case, it 
would not increase but lessen the business of 

tliament,; inasmuch as ten unopposed bills 

0 not give anything like the trouble that one 
opposed one does. 

Were the present schemes all to come be- 
fore parliament and be opposed, their errors 
are sO transparent, that they would melt 
away like snow ina midsummer day, and 


for deposits would not exceed ten millions — 
So that, if all the bills prepared with their de- 
posits were to pass, the whole. capital would 
not exceed much above eighty millions. But 
we have strong doubts that two-thirds of these 
if opposed, will be able to prove their cases, 
and establish their plans and sections. The 
three hundred and fifty millions, therefore, 
of Sir. Robert Peel, will, in all probably, be 
sweated down to a reasonable sum. 

We donot however, deny thatif it were pos- 
sible so to manage it, the country and the 
railway proprietors would derive much grea- 
ter advantage by spreading theconstruction of 
future railways evenly over a much longer 
period. Railways would be made much 
cheaper, and the public thereby more bene- 
fitted. Iron, which is now fetching £12 and 
£13 a ton, would be had at from £6 to £8.— 
Labor would also be much lower, and being 
continued for a longer time, would do the la- 
borer more good. Everything, indeed, would 
work better for the public, and better for the en- 
terprizing in railways. Of this there can be 
nodoubt. The great danger however is, that 
by cramping enterprize at home, we all send 
it abroad, and benefit other nations, not 
simply, but in deed and fact, against our- 
selves. Every million laid out abroad in 
railways tells like a voter changing sides in 
an election two against the country. Weare 
therefore, exceedingly averse to cramp enter- 
prize at home, even though it be on an un- 
successful object. Viewed nationally, it is 
better’, in our opinion, to lose one, two, or ten. 
millions in labor at home than it is to spend 
half the money in prosperous works in a na- 
tion which may, for the merest trifle, make 
use of those very works to wage war 
against us. It is indeed, at all times a dan- 
gerous slep to intermeddle with private enter- 
prize, and more particularly when that enter- 
prize is directed to the internal improvement 
and the augmenting of our wealth and our 
strength. 


We quite agree with the right honorable 





premier in wishing, if it could be done, to 
spread the present exuberent enterprize over 
a long period; but we doubt the possibility of 
doing so, while we dread the consequences of 
attempting tt. 

The premier, however, seems to be under 
mistaken notions when he supposes, that if 
lines representing one hsnniesd millions pass 
this year, the whole capital is to be called up 
within three years. Such a circumstance, we 
think, has hardly ever arisen, of calling up 
the entire capital in any such time. After 
one-half of the capital is paid up, the compa- 
nies are empowered to borrow the other half, 
which they invariably do, and renew the de- 
bentures (generally taken at a low rate of 
interest,) until they are‘in a situation to pay 
them off under a good dividend. It is only 
during the last’ year that the London and 
Birmingham line, which was opened through- 
out in 1839, capitalized the whole of their 
original capital. The Great Western and 
several others have not done so yet. If it be 
asked, where is the money borrowed to come 
from? We answer, from parties selling out 
of the funds to get a better interest. There 
never has yet been a difficulty in finding mo- 
ney when the interest and security have been 
good. Itisa mistake, therefore, to expect 
the pressure so much dreaded. 

But, as we were going to say, let us sup- 
pose the whole dreaded three hundred and 
fifty millions passed, and let us add to ita 
condition of excellence which we know does 
not exist, namely, that it is all for distinct 
dependent schemes, but differing, as they must 
in the degrees of utility ; and what would be 
the consequence? Why, the sagacity of the 
railway public—which is greater than our 
legislators imagine— would push forward the 
best schemes first, just as they did before with 
the London and Birmingham, Grand Junc- 
tion, Manchester and Leeds, York and North 
Midland, Great Western, etc., and leave oth- 
ers less certain of success to more favorable 
times, as. they did the Sheffield and Manches- 
ter and West London; or lop them off as in 
the Great North of England and Eastern 
Counties ; or perhaps abandon them as the 
Thames Haven has been. 

This is a feature of railway policy drawn 
from past experience, and therefore cannot be 
gain said. Weare hence more and more ap- 


prehensive of the wisdom of intermeddling’ 


with the progress of railways, even though tt 
be to do that very thing weare desirous of see- 
ing done. Enterprize is like a delicate plant, 
which will generally accommodate itself to 
the season, and grow and flourish if left alone, 
but pine and die if handled. 


As to the committee itself, we believe Sit 
Robert Peel’s object is of the most commen- 
dable kind. He has seen the jealousy with 
which the board of trade was viewed by the 
house, and still is convinced of the necessity 
of some preliminary tribunal which, having 
collected the materials, should perform the 
office of a dressing mill, and separate the 
flour from the bran. We have, however, 
some misgivings as to its working usefully 
and satisfactorily tothe public. How is it 





possible that the fifteen gentlemen, though 
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they applied themselves night and day to the 
sabject, and assuming they have the railways 
as much at their finger’s ends as their a, b, c. 
could, by any possibility, in reasonable time 
give an o inion on each of the schemes and 
the requirements of the several localities 
worth having? Andif they do not, of what 
use, as guides to the committees, are they ? 
We quite agree with Mr. Hudson, that it 
would be a hard case for parties who were ev- 
ery way prepared to make a line for the ser- 
vice of their own locality, to be told by these 
gentlemen. “ Oh! there are other parts of 
the country more in want of a railway than 
you, and you must therefore button wp your 
breeches pockets and wait until they have 
made theirs.” This would be no palatable 
doctrine in England to Englishmen. If the 
committee could throw light on which is the 
better of two schemes for the same object, 
they might do some good; but we fear it 
would consume more tine than they have at 
their command, and perhaps more knowledge 
than they possess. 

We are favorable almost to anything that 
would contract the time and lessen the ex- 
pense of inquiry ; and if a committee is to be 
had, a parliamentary one would in some res- 
pects be better than any, and in others worse, 
Parliament itself would doubtless be more 
pleased with its decision, but parliament will al- 
sobe more prejudiced in its favor and determin- 
ed to support it. Cozsequently, shouldit go 
wrong, its errors will be less curable and more 
mischievous. 

We think the best thanks of the country 
are due to the premier for his intentions ; but 
we shall be greatly mistaken if next session 
he will not find himself in the same predica- 
ment with this committee that he was in 
last session with the board of trade, and is 
now with the corn laws. He will find it not 
work well, and will be obliged to alter if not 
entirely to abolish it. 

One of the best measures for the despatch 
of business and the saving of expense would 
be that which we suggested last year, and 
which we see was mentioned in the house by 
Mr. C. Buller—namely, to have the bills pass 
but one ordeal, and that before a mixed com- 
mittee of both houses. By this means half 
the time and half the expense might be saved, 
and each house might still retain, as to the 
several readings of the bills, its separate ju- 
tisdiction. The public would, besides, if the 
committee acted improperly, havea better chance 
of getting those decisions reversed, because 
neither house would consider itself bound to 
Support the decision of a committee which 
was not exclusively its own. 

Wherefore is the necessity of re-travelling 
overthesame ground that had been gone over be- 
fore, and proving the same facts again and 
again by the two houses? Jt is a perfect 
waste of the time of the houses and an enor- 
mous expense to the country for no object but 
tofill the pockets of the lawyers, engineers, and 
Witnesses, 

Besides, by this plan, half the number of 
members of each house might be on the com- 
mittee, consequently double the number of 
committees, may sit, and one-half of the time 


again be saved. Practically, therefore, the 
time would be reduced to nearly one-fourth. 
If the right honorable baronet would bring 
forward some such a plan as this he would 
dowbly merit the gratitude of the country; 
first, by saving the public expense; and se- 
condly, by saving the public time. 
Correspondents will oblige us by sending in their 
communications by Tuesday morning at latest. 
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Oregon or Atlantic and Pacific Railroad. 

Among the many bold projects of the day, that of 
a railroad to the Pacific ocean stands out most pro- 
minent.. Its magnitude is such that most people, on 
its first being presented to their minds, look upon it 
with entire incredulity ; nor is it suprising that they 
should thus view it, when they see other projects of 
less than a tenth of its magnitude, in the midst of a 
comparatively dense population, and of great public 
necessity, lingering from year to year unfinished, or 
even wncommenced ; yet its bold and intelligent pro- 
jector, Mr. A. Wuirney, has pursued his object for 
two or three years with untiring zeal, having pre- 
sented it twice tothe consideration of congress, and, 
during the summer of 1845, passed over near 700 
miles of the proposed route, from Lake Michigan to 
the great bend of the Missouri, in latitude 424 north 
and longitude 964 west. 

Of the convenience of such a work to many who 
are uneasy where they are, when constructed, few will 
doubt, and fewer still will hesitate to award to the 
projector of the scheme great boldness of views and 
energy of character; yet many will be likely to 
question the correctness of his views, and to doubt 
the policy of undertaking a work which, when com- 
pleted, will tend to scatter so rapidly our still sparse, 
and somewhat’ inclined to roving, population.— 
It will naturally, and we thin justly, be said, that 
the government should—if it contributes at all to the 
construction of the means of intercommunication— 
aid the construction of such works as will link more 
firmly together the different sections and various in- 
terests of the seltled and cultivated portions of our al- 
ready wide-spread country, rather than undertake an 
enterprise of which no man, however skilled or en- 
terprising, can estimate, with any degree of accura- 
cy, the cost of construction or of working. 

We have no disposition to detract from the merits 
of this gigantic scheme, nor to throw a straw in the 
path of the gentleman who is its life and soul; 
yet we cannot, as we have before observed, view it 
in the same light, nor as being of as much import- 
ance, either national or individual—or rather as be- 
ing as necessary tothe prosperity of the American 
people—as Mr. Whitney, or indeed some others who 





have spoken of it through the journals under their 


— ee} 
control, and therefore we have not been prominent in 
its advocacy, though we have published several ar- 
ticles in relation to it—as may be seen in the volume 
for 1845—and we now give the “ Memorial of Mr. 
Whitney ” to the present congress entire, long as it 
is, that our readers may have his views and argu- 
ments before them, and act understandingly in rela- 
tion to,it, if disposed to act at all. Indeed, we deem 
it quite as important, and as mucha duty, to give 
the’views and projects of intelligent gentlemen in 
which we do not as in which we do concur—as it is 
from a full and fair discussion of the merits of im- 


47 | portant questions that truth is elicited; and, there- 


fore, it is that we ask for the memorial of Mr. Whit- 
ney a candid examination by our professional read- 
ers, and also ask them, or some of them, to give us 
an eslimate of the cost of constructing the first 700 
miles—say from Lake Michigan to the Missouri 
river—including the cost of transportation of timber 
mainly from the vicinity of the Lake or the cedars, 
and also the cost of constructing the next 700 miles 
beyond the Missouri, where there is no timber, 
which and the iron must be transported, upon the 
average, over a thousand miles, Can it be done 
for $25,000 a mile? 

We shall be greatly obliged by an estimate of the 
cost of working a continuous railroad, of 2500 miles 
in length, through a country where fuel would prob- 
ably have to be carried long distances, perhaps 200, 
300, or 400 miles? These are important consider- 
ations and should be thoroughly investigated by 
professional and practical skill, before entering upon 
a project which is sure to involve not less than 
seventy millions of property. 

It is no way difficult to imagine, under some cir- 
cumstances, almost anything one desires, and to 
make estimates or calculations in accordance with 
those desires, when there are no established facts to 
which others may refer to refute our positions; yet 
these are not always, if indeed, they areever, safe es 
timates to commence even small enterprises upon; 
and we are of the opinion that the estimate of Mr. 
Whitney, in his memorial herewith presented to our, 
readers, are by no means sufficient to construct a per- 
manent road through such a wilderness, without 
trees, as is set forth, and especially not unless the. 
iron can be made on or near the line of the road. 
We are not, however, disposed to hazard an opinion 
in relation to the cost of constructing the road, nor 
of keeping it in repair and working it when com- 
pleted, as we prefer to receive and to give the opin- 
ions of those whose pursuits lead them better to un- 
derstand the subject; and we shall look for a reply 
to the foregoing request, and shall be better pleased 
to be shown in the wrong than in the right, as our 
wishes and desires are, if our judgment is not, with 
every important projected work of the kind in the 
country ; and therefore we again say, read the me- 
morial. 





Old Colony Railroad. 

The Old Colony (Mass.) railroad corporation, at 
a stockholders’ meeting, voted unanimously to build 
the branch railroad from Abington, through East 
Bridgewater to Bridgewater. 

The object of this branch is, we understand, to 
connect with the Fall River railroad, and thus open 
another route for travel. The Old Colony. railroad 
penetrates a region of country very little known to 
the majority of the people even of New England— 
yet it has commenced operations under very favora- 
bie auspices. The number of passengers travelling 
upon it is truly astonishing to those who witness for 
the first time, its train of well filled cars coming in, 
especially on Wednesdays and Saturdays, as we. 
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can say from personal observation. Six or seven 
long cars, with seats for more than sixty each, lite- 
rally crowded—the wonder is, where do they all 
come from. The road now terminates at Plymouth, 
though it should be extended to Wareham, or to 
some point on Buzzard’s bay—and would be, proba- 
bly, but for a rival line. The branch above alluded 
to is designed to compete for or to take the business 
of the Fall River railroad; and the present indica- 
tions are that the “ Old Colony” will have its full 
share of railroads—at least if all the projected roads 
in that direction should be constructed. 

Horses for New York by Railroad.—Mr. Morgan, 
of Victor, Ontario county, started for New York on 
the cars on Wednesday, with sixteen very fine horses 
intended for this market. 

What horse after this will find fault with railroads? 


Railroads vs. Steamboats. 

The Savannah Republican has a statement which 
we give below, in relation to the mails. Is it not 
time for the people of the to Carolinas to fill up,the 
gap in the great southern line of railroad? We 
think it is, and call upon them to move in the mat- 
ter speedily. The whole community has a direct 
interest in its early completion, and from the follow- 
ing extract from a letter from an intelligent friend, 
well acquainted with the subject, we are led to be- 
lieve that something will now be done. He says, 
under date of “Camden, S. C., March 23,” that 

“Tt affords me much pleasure to answer your 
queries. The location across that swamp is not 
yet fixed, but the point of commencement is, viz: at 
the northeast edge of the Congaree swamp, about 
three miles from the bridge, or 1044 miles from 
Charleston, and 244 miles from Columbia. From 
this point there are two routes—one running nearly 
due east for 8 or 9 miles, then nearly north to Cam- 
den ; total distance, 40 miles. The other route runs 
a little north of east 4 or 5 miles, then northeast, be- 
tween 4 and 5 miles more, in the direction of Man- 
chester, until it intersects the first route about two 
miles west of Manchester. Thence the routes 
are common, and pass 1} miles west of Statésburgh. 
The distance to Camden by the longest of these 
routes is 40 miles; by the shortest, 37. 

There are several routes talked of between here 
and points on the North Carolina railroads. The 
Sumter and Darlington people say that the best route 
is from the point where the Camden branch. crosses 
the ‘Wateree (that is near the mouth) through Sum- 
terville, Darlington, Courthouse, Society Hill, Fay- 
etteville to Raleigh. The same persons say that a 
route from Camden is impracticable, or nearly so. 
Nevertheless, the engineer of the state of Georgia, 
Mr. Garnett, when engaged in North Carolina, 
made a reconnoissance of this route, that is from 
Raleigh to Camden, and reported favorably, and I 
take it for granted that he knew something about it. 
It will be the interest of the South Carolina railroad 
company to push it on from Camden, if possible; 
and the most probable route will be from Camden 
through Society Hill and Fayetteville to Raleigh. 
Some persons have suggested a route from here to 
the Wilmington and Roanoke road at either Wil- 
mington or some other point. I have not at hand 
the distance from here to Raleigh by the route indi- 
cated above, but it must be from 160 to 180 miles. — 
This route would leave Cheraw some distance to the 
left: Mr. Garnett’s route passed through Cheraw. 
I am not all acquainted with the country between 
Columbia and Aiken, but I suspect it is very rough, 
Aiken is very high, 513 feet above tide at Charles- 
ton; and 310 feet above the railroad depot at Colum- 
bia’ A route from here through Columbia to Aiken 
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would be 40 miles shorter than by the present rail- 
road; but neither you nor I will live to see a rail: 
road on that route. Our country is not populous 
enough to sustain rival railroads, like old England, 


depend entirely on the travel; not a package of 
freight would take it, and freight is the most profita-. 
ble part of the business of our southern roads.” 


‘“ Contrary to expectations, says the Repub- 
lican, we received a northern mail on Satur- 
day, the boat detained at Wilmington for re- 
pairs, having been got ready for service soon- 
er than was expected. She was met off 
Charleston bar, on Friday, about 12 m., by the 
steamer Gen. Clinch, Capt. Barpen, who had 
left for this port, but returned and procured 
the mail. 

“The Charleston papers of Friday state 
that the steamer Gov. Dudley left for Wilming- 
ton on Thursday evening, with three northern 
mails; but we learn from Capt. Barpen, that 
the storm was so severe she had to return next 
morning. She no doubt left again on Friday 
evening with four northern mails 

*“ The Charleston papers of Saturday, state 
that the Gov. left again on Friday, but 
found the weather so unfavorable that she was 
obliged aguin to return in a few hours. - She 
probably made another attempt on Saturday 
evening, taking with her five mails for the 
north.” 





Salamander Safes--Rich & Co.’s Improved. 

In these days of fires; robberies and burglaries, it 
is important to railroad companies, and others who 
are in the constant receipt ot money, or have charge 
of valuable books and papers, to have an “‘iron safe,” 
which shall not prove a libel upon its own good 
name, as many a one has heretofore done, when 
subjected to the intense heat of the one, or to the 
prying curiosity ot those engaged in the above named 
honorable pursuits ; and such an article we have rea- 
son to believe will be found in “ Rich ¢& Co.’s im- 
proved salamanders”—sold by Mr. A.S. Marvin, of 
this city, general agent; and we therefore refer our 
readers to his advertisement in this number of the 
Journal. 





Drawing Inks and Pencils. 

No tools are more necessary to the engineer and 
draughtsman, and, as they too often are found, none 
are more troublesome, than lead pencils. Those 
which are soft, are generally smutty, and give a 
rough mark, while the hard ones cut the paper rather 
than mark it. ‘These difficulties have been most 
happily conquered by Messrs. Wolff & Sons, of 
London, who have introduced great improvements 
in the manufacture of these articles. The chief ad- 
vantages possessed by their pencils over all others, 
are freedom from smuttiness, a good, firm and 
clean black mark, while even the hardest partake of 
other desirable properties. But in this case we do 
not speak from the general reputation of the article; 
we have the testimony of our late associate, Mr. 
Geo. C. Schaeffer, who has given these pencils a 
thorough trial, and pronounces them most excellent. 
As an instance of their clearness and blackness, he 
assures us that by candle light, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between their mark and that made by pen 
and ink. 

Not content with improving the material, Messrs, 
Wolff & Son have bestowed their attention upon 
the form of draughting pencils, and have produced 
a most convenient article for the compass-—it needs 
not cutting to fit, as all sizes are provided, and, hav- 
ing lead at both ends, with the blank in the middle, 





While speaking of drawing materials, we may 


,also mention the drawing ink of Stephens, which 


supplies a want often felt—that of a good drawing 


‘ink always ready for use, which does not corrode the 
or even New England. Such a road would have to 


pen, and consequently not liable to the inconve- 
niences of India ink. The good qualities are pre- 
served in the highest degree by Stephen’s ink, while 
the good properties and color of India ink are re- 
tained. 

We recommend these articles to our readers with 
the greatest confidence, as we are assured of their 
value by one who has made use of them, and upon 
whose opinion we can rely. 

Mr. P. A. Mesier, No. 49 Wall street, is the agent 
for the manufacturers. 





Increased Speed between Philadelphia and 
New York. 


The following paragraph is from the United 
States Gazette of Saturday last, and it is to 
be hoped that such things will be so common 
this year, and tom 2 as not to excite re- 
mark for the rarity of the thing. ° 

“The Pilot line from New York, via the 
Camden and Amboy railroad, reached this city 
at 9 o’clock end two minutes p.m., last night, 
being the quickest trip made by any line be- 
tween the two cities.” 

The difference between that time, viz., 4h. 
and 2m., and the ordinary time of running 
heretofore, 5 1-2 hours, which would be saved 
to travellers puringa single year would be equal 
to along life—or more than forty years! in 
addition to the greater convenience and econ- 
omy to business men. Is it not worth an ef- 
fort then to keep up to that time ? 
Reduction of Fare on the Utica and Schenec- 

tady railroad. 

Ata meeting of the directors of the Utica and 
Schenectady railroad company on Friday the 10th 
inst., a resolution was adopted reducing their fare to 
$2, on and after the 16th day of April inst. 

A resolution was adopted at the same time pro- 
hibiting all “free” passengers. This prohibition 
extends to the directors and officers of all other com- 
panies, 

This is as it should be—or rather as it should have 
been. Now let the directors adopt measures for in- 
creasing the speed, and accommodations for busi- 
ness, and give equal facilities to the Troy road as 
they do to that terminating at Albany, if they would 
disarm opposition. Their érwe interest lies in ae- 
commodating the people—“in giving the greatest 
amount of accommodation for the least amount of 
money,” a system of management which has been 
eminently successful in Europe, and will surely be 
in this country when adopted and properly carried 
out, 








Reading Railroad. 

Comparative statement of the business on the 
Philadelphia and Reading railroad during the first 
week in April, for three years, viz: 

1844. 1845. 1846. 


Travel, $1,524.56 $1,860.75 $2,600.37 
Freight ongoods, 946.91 1,144.92 3,533.96 
Do. oncoal, 5,014.20 11,180.25 28,019.66 








$7,485.67 $14,185.92 $34,153.99 
Coal transp’ted 


Tons, 5130 19-20 12,246;6-20 22,163 9-20 
The above shows a rapid increase, it is, however, 
only the commencement of the increase of business 02 


in 1847, during the corresponding week, than it has 





there is no waste. 


been his. year, and the company may well deem, 
it necessary, or it least judicious, to adapt the course 


this road. The increase, in tons, will be greater, 
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indicated in the annexed article from the Schuylkill 
Journal, published at Reading, which says: 

“As we predicted a fortnight since, the railroad 
company have no intention of removing their work- 
shops from this place. They have recently pur- 
chased a tract of land adjoining their road, in the 
northern part of town, where they will have ample 
room for those improvements which the increasing 
business of the road requires. We have heard it 
stated that it is the intention of the company, in course 
of time, to erect a furnace, foundry, forge, rolling 
mil], and machine and carpenter pes 1a for makin 
every article required by the road, including railroa 
iron, locomotives, cars, etc. If this be true, we con- 
gratulate the company upon their wisdom and fore- 
sight, and the citizens of Reading, upon the prospect 
of so important an acquisition to the manufacturing 
and genaral interests of the borough. A stupendous 
establishment of this kind, owned and carried on by 
one of the most important corporations in the Union, 
affording constant employment and good wages to 
thousands of persons—will increase the growth and 
prosperity of Reading witha amg~t never dreamed 
of in our wildest calculations. The location will 
be in the right quarter too—the very part of town 
that most requires something of this kind, to turn 
the march of improvement in that direction. In 
cur opinion, some of the most beautiful building 
lots in the borough are in that quarter, and the at- 
tention of our citizens once turned that way, will 
not fail to make that part of town the rage.” 

Business of the Reading Railroad—We find also 
the following remarks in relation to the increase of 
business and the energy of its management, in the 
same paper. We concur fully with the editor in 
relation to the energy and ability of its manage- 
ment, especially its superintendent, Mr. G. A. 
Nicotus, of whom we have heard high commenda- 
tions from gentlemen of experience and ability, con- 
nected with other well managed roads at a distance, 
as well as from personal observation during several 


The closing paragraph, however, of the editor’s 
remarks are probably from “Madam Rumor,” 
rather than from head-quarters, as he may satisfy 
himself by a few figures, as follows: say for ten 
hours only ;—a train of one hundred cars, every ten 
minutes, for ten hours, would be siz thousand cars: 
and if we allow them 4 tons each—which is below 
the average, including the wood and the iron cars— 
it would give 24,000 tons per day, or 144,000 tons 
per week, which is equal to the highest estimate for 
any month this year, and would require nearly 18,- 
000 cars to carry it on, unless they run twice over 
the road—that is, down and up—each day. The 
time is not distant, we are convinced, when a great- 
er amount than here stated will be carried over this 
toad daily; but we are not aware that they are yet 
prepared to do it, though we should much rather find 
that we, than the editor of the SchuylkillJour- 
nal, are in error. 

“The business on this road this spring , is said to 

immense, requiring all the energy of the superin- 
tendent and extraordinary facilities of the company 
to meet it. In addition to the entire trade of the 
Schuylkill valley, (of which it just now enjoys a 
monopoly, owing to the impassable state of the 
Schuylkill marigeion) the injury done to the Penn- 
sylvania canal by the late freshet, in’ retarding the 
opening of the public works, has caused a large 
amount of goods for the Susquehanna country to 
seek this route. We are informed that the store- 
house of the company at Philadelphia is full of 
goods waiting to be carried away, and the same 
may be said of the storehouse at this place, and, in 
act, every one along the route. At Pottsville, the 
depot has been found too small for the increase of 
business and the com ny have been compelled to 
lease a storehouse in order to accommodate the trade. 
Transportation trains are run daily, and all the 

ight and baggage cars, and not a few coal cars, 
are put in requisision to meet the rush of business. 


the coal trade was never prosecuted with more vigor, 
and never was greater anqiety felt to procure sup- 
plies by the manufacturers along the route, and to 


the eastward. All the coal trains, we believe, have tie 
a put in requisition, and are now running night 
an 


ay. The passenger trains, too, run full, and 
the travel over the road seems largely on the in- 
crease, 

“‘ We congratulate the railroad company upon the 
flattering prospect before them. There is no similar 
improvement in Pennsylvania that is doing any- 
thing like an equal business, and few, if any, in the 
Union, that can compare with it in this respect.— 
There are few roads, too, that are so well managed. 
The superintendent, Mr. Nicolls, has occupied his 
present station since the opening of the road, and 
enjoys and well deserves the confidence of the com- 
pany. It would be hard to find a man better fitted 
to assume his responsible duties. 

“To give our readers abroad an idea of the busi- 
ness of the Reading railroad, we will state that ar- 
rangements are now making to run immense trains 
of one hundred coal cars and wpwards, from one end 
of the. road to the other—up and down—with an in- 
terval of only len minutes between each train! This 
will make a continuous line of cars in constant opera- 
tion, up and down, upon both tracks of the road !— 
This arrangement, we believe, is to take place in a 
few days.” 





The Somerville Railroad. 

The “Eastern Sentinel,” remarking upon the 
sale of this road to a company of capitalists, who 
contemplate relaying it with new and heavy iron 
rails for coal transportation, and extending it to Eas- 
ton to connect Elizabethtown Point, a shipping port, 
with the coal mines of our state, gives the following 
table of distances : 


“ The route by the road from Elizabethtown Point 
to the coal beds at Mauch Chunk, Beaver Meadows 
and Hazleton, usually called the Lehigh coal fields, 
as well as to Tamaqua, Tuscarora and the Schuyl- 
kill valley down to Pottsville, called the Schuylkill 
coal fields, is the shortest of any other from the coal 
bed to New York bay.” 


Elizabethtown to Easton.......... ees. 51 miles. 
Easton to the mouth of the Mahoning 

creek, on the Lehigh, by the route of 

the vine tsal os Sees Les 655s. QOS 
Thence to Tamaqua........ se. sees. 36: ¥ 

BRARINE, « oon eves scccnces save i § 
Thence to Pottsville... .... cece ceees iG: « 
. 126 “cc 

From Elizabethtown to Mahoning, 

WE GOOG. O80, CES LTTE CHE ed 94 “ 
Thence to Mauch Chunk......... 4 “ 
Thence to the mines,............. 9 « 

— 107 * 
To Beaver Meadows.........<.-- 113 
EO TERME us acaqces qced cute 117 « 


Iron Trade of Pittsburgh, Pa. ° 

We find the following in relation to the iron trade 
in the “ Pittsburgh Gazette,” of 4th and 6th instant, 
viz :— 

* On the 4th, of Hanging Rock métal we have the 
following sales, viz: 50,20, 22 and 20 tons at $34, 
6 mos. ; 30 tons at $33, cash—all ‘ Vesuvius’ fur- 
nace. 100 tons of ‘ Bellefont,’ which arrived yester- 
day, is on a previous contract at $35, 6 mos. : of Al- 
legheny, a sale of 270 tons ‘ Mahoning’ at $30, 4 
mos.; a sale of a small lot of Huntington company, 
Blooms, at $65, cash, but this is no criterion of the 
market.” 


“ On the 6th, sales of 160 tons pig metal, a mixed 
lot, at $29, 6 mos.; 80tons ‘ Union’ at $29, 4 mos.; 
and 32 tons ‘ Ore Hill’ at $30,4 mos. This latter is 
a new furnace, owned by W. & R. McCutcheon of 
this city. Its metal has been tried and pronounced 
of excellent quality by one of the largest manufac- 
turing firms in this city. ‘Black Fox’ metal, also 
a new furnace, has been used by two of our mills 
and found to be excellent. It affords us pleasure to 
notice the good quality of metal from new establish- 
ments,” 








“In addition to the transportation of merchandize, 


iy Two new passenger cars have been placed on, 


> 


*, 
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the South Carolina railroad, which are thus de- 
scribed ; : 
“They run on twelve wheels, are placed on ellip- 

springs, and provided with breaks which are suf- 
ficiently powerful to bring them to a full stop within 
the distance of a few yards, even at the top of their 
speed. They are fitted up in elegant style, provided 
with most commodious changeable seats, private 
rooms, stands containing pitchers of water, wash+ 
hand basins, indeed every convenience for the ac- 
commodation of the most fastidious. Along the 
roofing of the cars runs a cord, to which a bell is at- 
tached for the purpose of giving notice to the en- 
gineer should any occurrence require the train to be 
stopped—in our opinion a very necessary precau- 
tion.” 

Macon and Western Railroad.—The last. “ Coosa 
River Journal,” published at Rome, Floyd county, 
says: “We understand the Macon es Western 
railroad eompany are about constructing their de 
at Atlanta. e will rejoice when this work is fully 
completed, as Savannah and: the Cherokee country 
will thus be so closely united. It is the interest of 
this region to have as many railroads constructed 
below as ible. The Macon and Western road 
will be finished to Atlanta in May or June.”—Sa- 
vannah Republican, April 3. - 

Railroad.—The contractors on the Central 
road have taken position along the line between 
this and Northfield, and are filling up theri 
gangs as fast as men can be obtained. Mr. 
Belknap, it will be observed, advertises for-a 
theusand additional hands, between Northfield 
and Windsor—to whom very liberal compen 
sation is proffered. The opening of naviga- 
tion will, doubtless, answer this demand, and 
enable the ett Fa to prosecute their work 
with all desirable rapidity. The operations 
at this place have given to the northern por- 
tion of the town unwonted life and activity.— 
Buildings grow up in a night—forests disap- 
pear as by magic, and the long lines of men 
and teams winding this slope, and mounting 


.|that prominence, invest the scene with an air 


of romance pertaining to some military exploits 
of which we have read. Messrs. Brown and 
Mills have a fine gang of hands, and are ma- 
king rapid advance with the work. The soil 
is uncommonly fine for excavation, and noth- 
ing but.a very bad contract or very bad man- 
agement can prevent their making a penny.— 
Burlington F'ree Press. 


Maryland Railroad Iron.—During the present year, 
thirty miles of the railroad track between Baltimore 
and Harper’s Ferry, are to be renewed with heavy 
iron rails of the bridge or 4 pattern, weighing 51 
Ibs. to the yard, and corresponding pretty much in 
other ee with the very substantial rails on the 
line. We are gratified to be able to add, that the 
rails about to be. laid down—making an aggregate 
of between 2000 and 3000 tons—will be of Maryland 
iron, to be furnished in about equal quantities by the 
Covington Manufacturing company (Messrs. Elli- 
cott’s works) and the Maryland and New York Iron 
and Coal company, whose works are at Mount 
Savage, nearCumberland. Although the manufac- 
tare of railroad iron is in its infancy in the United 
States, there is no doubt that if the tariffis permitted 
to remain undisturbed, it must soon become an ex- 
tensive and important item of home production, in 
the fabrication of which Maryland is likely to have 
a large and profitable share.— Baltimore American. 


Railroad Iron—The rolling mill at Danville, 
says the “‘ Democrat,” is now.again in full operation, 
making, on an — about forty tons of railroad 
iron per day. They have madeas high as forty-five 
tons per day. We were in error in our last, 

that they manufactured only from 22 to 26 tons,— 
North American. 


The Great Western com at Brady’s Bend, 
twenty miles above the pony ee = made a wy large 
amount of railroad iron the past winter—some thou- 
sands of tons—part of which has arrived here, and’ 
a great deal is yet to come. This:iron is all con- 





tracted for by western railroads.—Pitisburgh Gaz. ‘ 








ceeeeeanion 
Mount Holyoke 
authorize the extension of the Hampshire and 
Franklin railroad from Hockanum to Wil- 
limansett has passed the legislature. 


En to the Railroad Enterprize. 
- The following short but satisfactory account 
of the enterprize of our-sister state, Georgia, 
which we take from the Banner of yesterday, 
will be examined with interest by those who 
are anxious to see Tennessee taking her pro- 
per position on this subject. It will be ob- 
served that Cross Plains at which the Wes- 
tern and Atlantic road. terminates for the pre- 
sent is within thirty miles of Chattanooga, 
and nearly all of that distance is already gra- 
ded. No reasonable doubt can be felt as to 
the completion of that road to Chattanooga, 
and in nearly all our movements here we 
may safely calculate that when we make the 
road to Chattanooga we shall have a contin- 
uous railroad to Charleston. 

When we see what the state of Georgia 
has done in the way of railroads, we do not 
see why any one should be sceptical as to 
the ability of Tennessee todothesame. The 
following presents a most encouraging view 
of the progress of railroad projects in Geor- 
gia :— 

Railroads in Georgia.—The Milledgeville 
Journal of the 17th instant, gives the follow- 
ing gratifying account of the enterprize which 
the state of Georgia has within the last two 
years sth in her internal improve- 
ments :— 

Of the railways already finished : 


Central railroad, from Savannah 











to Macon, - . : - 192 miles. 
Georgia railroad, from Augusta 
to Atlanta, : - : 1m. % 


Western and Atlantic railroad, 
from Atlanta to Dawsonville, 80 “ 


442 « 
To be finished in six and less than twelve 
months : 
Macon and Western railroad from 
Macon to Atlanta, - + 101 miles. 
Western and Atlantic railroad, 
from. Dawsonville to Cross 
Plains, - esi Mois, 12 22 « 
123 “ 
Already finished, as above, - 442 “ 
565 


It should be stated that the Macon and 
‘Western railroad has been in operation se- 
veral years for the distance of fifty-nine miles, 
and is now undergoing thorough repair in 
the hands of a new and strong company. 

‘The Macon and Western railroad is virtu- 
ally an extension of the Central railroad.— 
Atlanta is the common point at which the 
Georgia railroad and the Macon and Wes- 
tern railroad terminate. The Western and 
Atlantic railroad is the extension of both to 
the westward, and when it reaches Cross 
Plains, the works of internal improvement 
in the state will be completed within fifteen 


miles of the southern boundary of the state of 


Tennessee. 





Railroad.—The bill to 
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: From Cross Plains to the seaboard, by rail- 
road, is as follows :— 
From Cross Plains to Savannah, 395 miles. 
- “ “* Charleston, 408 “ 
® ‘ “ Nashville, 
via Chattanooga, is about, - 160 “ 
In order to illustrate more fully what this 
our colony has accomplished, let us suppose 
ms a passenger leaves Washington for Nash- 
ville ; 
From Washington to Cnarleston 
CC. 48 hours. 
From Charleston to Atlanta, - 21 “ 
From Atlanta to Cross Plains, 10 “ 
From Cross Plains to Nashville, 36 “ 


118 
being less than five days. The estimate of 
time is placed higher than it is supposed by 
many in which the distance may be over- 
come.— Nashville Union. 


Wide and Narrow Railroads.—We presume it is the 
general opinion of the public, that greater speed may 
be allowed on a railroad of wide than of narrow 
auge, Such was our opinion. But we were in- 
formed by Capt. Childe, that the reverse is true. 

A commission was appointed by the British par- 
liament, to test the comparative merits of the wide 
and narrow gauge on railroads. After an elaborate 
investigation they have reported that the narrow 
gauge of four feet eight and a half inches, possesses 
superior advantages, and recommend its universal 
adoption.— Hampshire Gazeltee. 

We take the above from the Hampshire, (North- 
ampton) Gazettee of 31st March, for the purpose of 
saying that the editor is somewhat mistaken in the 
remark that “the narrow gauge of 4 feet 8} inches 
possesses superior advantages,” as he will find by 
the report of the commissioners, published at length 
in this number of the Journal. The truth is they 
recommend its general adoption, because it has gone 
so far that they cannot change it to the wide gauge 
without incurring such an enormous expense and 
derangement of business that it is better upon the 
whole to. adopt it the uniform width for all roads 
constructed hereafter. 

=> A dividend of two anda half per cent. has 


been declared on the stock of the Washington 
Branch railroad. 











Navigation of Pennsylvania Canals, 

The navigation of the Pennsylvania canals has 
fairly commenced, as we learn from the “ Pittsburgh 
Gazette,” of the 6th inst. : 

“D, Leech & Co.’s line of passenger packets com- 
mence running to Philadelphia this day. The great 
comfort of travelling by these elegant boats is well 
known, and we only wonder how any one can think 
of taking a stage seat when a passage to Philadel- 
phia isto be had on them. The boats composing 
the line have been re-painted and refitted during the 
winter in a very handsome style. Families and la- 
dies especially, will always give them the prefer- 
ence, e need not say any more than that the 
commanders are gentlemen, careful of the safety, 
and very attentive to the comfort of their passen- 
gers.” 





Boat Building in Rochester. 

The business of building canal boats is 
largely carried on in this city, and is on the 
increase. The skill and ability of our artisans 
in that peculiar branch of architecture are 
known and appreciated throughout the state. 
The different boat yards are alive with the 
most active preparations for the approaching 
season of navigation, and so gteat has been 
the demand that nearly all the builders have, 





within the last week, been compelled to de- 





cline contracts to a very considerable amount, 
The boat building business is one of the most 
important of the industrial interests of our city, 
It gives employment to a large number of 
hands, and adds materially to the prosperity o/ 
the place. 

A cursory examination of the several estab- 
lishments, a day or two since, enabled us to 
glean the following particulars : 

Joel P. Milliner’s Boat Yard.—This estab- 
lishment is the most westerly on the canal in 
this city, being situated on the north side of 
the canal, near the Jay street bridge. Mr. 
Milliner’s preparations and conveniences are 
on an extended scale. The joiner, paint, and 
blacksmith shops are on the premises, and all 
in the best order. A new railway, for raising 
boats out of the water for repairs, 1s in pro- 
gress, and will greatly conduce to the conve- 
nience and safety of that operation. Mr. Milli- 
ner will have completed by the commence- 
ment of navigation, eleven new boats. They 
are of the largest size, and will average a 
freight of 700 barrels of flour. He employs 44 
hands, and his expenses are upwards of $300 
per week. A portion of the above boats are 
already launched. We observed some very 
fine specimens of oak plank, 30 inches wide. 
Mr. Milliner built and launched four new boats 
late last fall. 

S. C. Jones’ Boat Yard.—Alderman Jones 
has four new boats nearly completed, and will 
have two more—six in all—ready for naviga- 
tion. This enterprising citizen is devoting his 
attention in part to manufactures, in which he 
is largely engaged, and therefore does not car- 
ry on boat building,so extensively as formerly. 

wo of Mr. Jones’ boats are already launched. 
He employs about 30 hands in boat building. 

» Cram & Barhydt’s Boat Yard.—Messrs. C. 

& B. have established a boat yard near the 
Brown street bridge, where they have three 
fine new boats nearly ready lor business.— 
They employ about 20 workmen. 

Benjamin’s Boat Yard.—Z. H. Benjamin, 
at his old stand between the Genesee Valley 
canal and Canal street, has three new boats 
omg 4 in a state of readiness for launching. — 
Mr. B. employs about 20 workmen at his 
establishment. A number of packets are laid 
up in this yard for repairs and renovation, pre- 
paratory to the summer business. 

J. Hildreth’s Boat Yard.—Alderman Hil 
dreth has built eight fine new boats of the 
largest class. He employs about 25 hands in 
the various departments of his business. Two 
of his new boats are already launched. Mr. 
H. has been compelled to decline contracts for 
building several additional boats, owing to the 
advanced period of the season. 


W. W. Howell’s Boat Yard.—Mr.. Howell 
carries on boat building very extensively.— 
His establishment is on the feeder, near its 
junction with the Erie canal. Notwithstand- 
ing his arrangements were such that he did 
not commence till the building season was con- 
siderably advanced, he will turn out fifteen 
new boats for the spring business. Mr. How- 
ell is erecting a shop in a new yard, adjacent 
to his old location, 70 feet long and 2 1-2 stories 
high. He furnishes employment to 62 hands. 
Besides his establishment in this city, Mr. 
Howell has another in Buffalo. 

Frederick Silence’s Boat Yard.—This yard 
is situated on the Erie canal, north of the 
mouth of the feeder, and near South St. Paul 
street. Mr. Silence has nearly completed 
nine fine new boats. He employs 35 to 40 
hanes and his establishment is in excellent 
order. 
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Mr. Watson, near the first lock, has built) 


one boat, and employs 4 hands. 

This makes up the list of: boat building in 
this city for the present spring. “ 

The meaning is a summary of the opera- 
tions of the different builders : 
No. _ No. boats. 


J. P. Millimer ........ se 00 il 
SC JORGE Gis 6s iad i aieoe nie ve 30 6 
Cram & Barhydt.............. 20 3 
7. H. Benjamin...........+-.. 20 3 
bg “See ee 35 8 
W. W. Howell........ 202.0. 62 15 
aia veiee oct cod eneds 40 9 
Mr. Watson..... sree cedar evess 4 1 
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Boat building in this city has been more 
than doubled since last year. The whole 
number of new boats launched here in the 
spring of 1845, was twenty-three. 

We learn than nine new canal boats are on 
the stocks at Syracuse. We have not ascer- 
tained the number at other points. 

The price of new boats this season ranges 
from $1300 to $1500. The cost of oak and 
pine lumber for their construction, is constant- 
ly advancing. We have had occasion to no- 
tice heretofore the extraordinary pains and 
expense with which oak timber of large size 
and fine quality was procured for main wales 
and other peculiar purposes. 

Great improvements have, of late, been ef- 
fected in the model and construction of canal 
boats. A specimen of those in vogue 20 years 
ago would indeed be a curiosity.—Rochester 
American. 


Barton & Belden’s Tool Manufactory. 


This extensive establishment, in which edge 
and other tools of a very superior and elegant 
description are manufactured on a large scale, 
is creditable to its enterprising proprietors and 
to the city. It is situated on the Genesee 
river, at the west end of the bridge, and enjoys 
an abundant water power. 

The old edifice on Buffalo street is 25 feet 
front by 55 feet deep ; the new building which 
was erected last fall, and which stands adja- 
cent to the other in the rear, is 56 feet by 50. 
Heo former is five stories high, and the latter 
our. 

Messrs. B. & B. carry on the manufacture 
of almost every description of tools. Their 
work is universally admired and greatly sought 
after. Among the articles which they pro- 
duce, are axes, drawing knives, hoes, coopers’ 
tools of all kinds, augurs and planes. The 
basement stosies of the two buildings are de- 
voted to forging. In the newedifice there are 
eighteen fires and two trip-hammers. 

Messrs. Barton & Belden have recently 
commenced, on a large scale, the manufaeture 
of hoes, which article they turn off with great 
rapidity and in high perfection. 

Double plane irons are a principal branch of 
their manufacture. These instruments were, 
till recently, imported ; but the discovery has 
of late been made that they could be manu- 
factured here 20 per cent. cheaper than abroad, 
and we understand they are afforded by 
Messrs. B, &. B. cheaper than at the east.— 

‘he screws for these planes are very inge- 
nlously made by machinery. 

In the upper stories, the wood work of tools 
—such as planes, augurs, hoes, etc.—is manu- 
factured. The machinery throughout is pro- 
Pelled by water, and by this saving of labor 
& vast amount of work can be turned off at a 
cheap rate. 

The second story of the new building is 
devoted to finishing and machine mak- 
Ing. Hay and manure forks, of a superior 





\ 


quality, are manufactured by B. & B. bo 
are much sought after by the farmers in 
region. 

* In the various de 
Messrs. Barton & 
workmen. 

We could wish that all the invaluable water 
power of the Genessee were put in requisition 
to assist the labor and skill of our artisans.— 
Large mechanical and manufacturing estab- 
lishments—whether for working in iron, wood, 
wool or cotton—are a public as well as private 
benefit, and deserve public notice and eneour- 
agement.—Rochester American. 


tments of their business 
elden employ about fifty 








TEPHENS’ RULING AND MECHANICAL 
Drawing Ink, for Engineers, Artists and De- 
signers. This article will be found superior to the 
best Indian Ink for the above purposes. It does not 
smear with India rubber or wash off with water. It 
flows freely from the drawing pen, and never cor- 
rodes or encrusts it. It may be used on a plate or 
slab, with a camel’s hair brush, diluting it with wa- 
ter, or thickening it by drying, as required. It has 
the advantage of being ready for immediate use. 

Sold in conical-shaped bottles, convenient for 
using from, without any stand, at 15 cents each. 

All the above articles are prepared by Henry Ste- 
phens, the inventor, No. 54 Stamford-street, Black- 
friars road, London, and sold by Booksellers and 
Stationers in bottles of various sizes, and may 
be had wholesale from the agents in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Charleston, New Orleans, and St. Louis. 

Mr. Wm. W. Rose, Wall-street, New York, is 
my general agent in the United States. 


ALSO, 
STEPHEN’S WRITING FLUIDS. 

These compositions, which have so remarkably 
extended the use of the STEEL PEN, are brought 
to great perfection, being more easy to write with, 
more durable, and in every respect preferable to the 
ordinary ink. In warm climates they have become 
essential. 

They-consist of a Blue Fluid, changing into an 
intense Black color. 

A Patent Unchangeable Blue Fluid, remaining a 
ae Blue color. 

Superior Blue Ink of the common character, 
but more fluid, 

A brilliant Carmine Red, for Contrast Writing. 

A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes in- 
stantly black, and being proof against Chemical 
Agents, is most valuable in the prevention of frauds. 

Also, a new kind of MARKING INK for Linen 
and Inkholders adapted for preserving Ink from 
evaporation and dust. 

Sold in Bottles of various sizes, by all Stationers 
and Booksellers. 

Be sure to ask for Stephens’ Writing Fluid. 

N. B.—These unchangeable Blue Fluids are Pa- 
tent Articles; the public are therefore cautioned 
against imitations, which are infringements, to sell 
or use which is illegal. 

Stephens’ ‘Seleci Steel Pens. 

The utmost possible care having been bestowed 
upon the manufacture of these articles, so as to pro- 
cure the highest finish, they can be confidently re- 
commended, both for flexibility and durability. 

16—1m 


REAT SOUTHERN MAIL LINE! VIA 
I Washington city, Richmond, Petersburg, Wel- 
don and Charleston, 8. C., direct to New Orleans, 

The only Line which carries the Great Southern 

Mail, and Twenty-four Hours in advance of Bay 

Line, leaving Baltimore same day. 

Passengers leaving New York at 44 P.M., Phila- 
delphia at 10 P.M., and Baltimore at 6§ A.M., pro- 
ceed without delay at-any point, by this line, reach- 
ing Richmond in eleven, Petersburg in thirleen‘and 
a half hours, and Charleston, 8S. C., in two days from 
Baltimore. 

Fare from Baltimore to Charleston. ........ $21 00 
a * ri Richmond......... 6 60 
For Tickets, or further information, apply at th 

Southern Ticket Office, adjoining the 

Railroad Office, Pratt street, Baltimore, to 

STOCTON & FALLS, Agents. 
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ICH & CO”S IMPROVED PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES.—War free 
from as well as fire and thief 
_ Partie’  Sogpae st porn are cer- 
tificates, which speak for themselves : 
TEST No. 10. 
Certificate from Mr. Silas C. Field, of Vicksburgh, 


On the morning of the 14th .ult., the store owned 
and occupied by me in this city, was, with its con- 
tents, entirely consumed by firé. -My stock of goods 
consisted of oil, rosin, lard, pork, sugar, molasses, 
liquors, and other articles of a combustible nature 
in the midst of which was one of Rich’s Im 
Patent Salamander Safes, which I purchased last 
October of Mr. Isaac Bridge, New Orleans, and 
which contained my books and a This safe 
was red hot, and did not cool sufficiently to be open- 
ed until 16 hours after it was taken from the ruins. 
At the expiration of that time it was unlocked, when 
its contents proved to be entirely uninjured, and not 
even discolored. I deem this test cient to show 
that the high reputation enjoyed by Rich’s Safes is 
well merited. 8. C. Fienp. 

Vicksburgh, Miss., March 9th, 1846. 
Certificate from Judge Battaile, of Benton, Mississippi. 

In October last I purchased one of Rich’s Improved 
Salamander Safes, which was in the fire at the burn- 
ing of my law office, and several adjoining build- 
ings in this place, on the 17th of November 
last, at about half-past one o’clock A. M. of that day, 
The building was entirely consumed; and [ take 
pleasure in stating that my papers in said safe were 
preserved without injury. A receipt book which 
was in said safe, had the glue drawn out of its leath- 
er back by the heat, and the back broken; but the 
leaves of the book, and the writing thereon, were 
entirely uninjured; and some of the writing which 
was of blue ink, was also left wholly uneffaced and 
not in the least faded. Said safe was by the fire 
heated perfectly red hot, and I do not hesitate to 
say, that said safe is a perfect security against fire. 
But the safe tumbled over during the fire, and being 
heated red hot, the outer sheeting of the door became 
pressed in, and the bolts of the lock bent, so that it 
could not be unlocked, and[ had to have it broken 
open. Joun Barralte. 

Benton, Miss., December 27,1845. 
Still other Tests in the Great Fire of July 19, 1845. 

The undersigned purchased of A. S. Martin, No. 
1383 Water street, one of Rich’s Improved Patent 
Salamander Safes, which was in our store, No. 54 
Exchange place. The store was entirely consumed 
in the great conflagration on the morning of the 19th 
inst. The safe was taken from the ruins 52 hours 
after, and on opening it, the books and papers were 
found entirely uninjured by fire, and only slightly 
wet—the leather on some of the books was perched 
by the extreme heat. (Signed,) 

Ricuarps & CRoNKERITE. 

New York, 21st July, 1845. 

One of Rich’s Improved Salamander Safes, which 
1 purchased on the 2d of June last of A. S. Marvin, 
1384 Water street, agent for the manufacturer, was 
exposed to the most intense heat during the late 
dreadful conflagration. Thestore which I occupied, 
No. 46 Broad street, was entirely consumed; the 
safe fell from the 2d story, about 15 feet, into the cel- 
lar, and rernained there 14 hours, and when found,I 
am told, and from its appearance afterwards, should 
judge that it had been heated toa red heat. On 
opening it, the books and papers were found not to 
have been touched by fire. I deem this ordeal suffi- 
cient to confirm fully the reputation that Rich’s safe 
has already obtained for preserving its contents 
against all hazards. (Signed, ) 


‘Wm. Bioopcoop, 
New York, 2tst July, 1845. 
=> Reference made to upwards of six hundred 
and fifty merchants, cashiers, brokers, and officers of 
courts and counties, who have Rich’s safe in use. 
The above safes are finished in the neatest man- 
ner, and can be made to order at short notice, of any 
size and pattern, and fitted to contain plate, jewelry, 
etc. Prices from $50 to $500 each. For 
A. 8. MARVIN, General Agent, 
1384 Water st., N.Y. 
Also by Isaac Bridge, 76 Magazine street, New 





eans, 
Also by Lewis M. Hatch, 120 Meeti 
Charleston, §. C. ese 





OSTON AND ALBANY.—=¥ 
RAILROAD.—Fare Reduced. 


Sap. Commencing April Ist. 
Passenger trains leave daily, Sundays except 
Boston . 74 p..m. and4 p. m, for Albany. 

ate. oles 
Springfield? “ an or y. 
Springfield? “ : for Boston. 
Boston, Albany and Troy : 
Leave Boston at 7} a. m., arrive at Springfield at 
12 m:, dine, leave at 1 p-m., and reach Albany at 


6} p.m. 
Louve Boston at 4 p.m., arrive at Springfield at 8 
p.m., lodge, leave next morning at 7, and arrive at 
Albany at 12} m. 
Leave Albany at6$ a. m., arrive at Springfield at 
4 m., dine, leave at 14 p; m., atid arrive at Boston 


.m. 

ious Albany at2¢p:m., arrive at Springfield at 
84 p.m., lodge, leave next morning at 7, and arrive at 
Boston at 12m. 





The trains of the Troy and Greenbush railroad 
connect with all the above trains at Greenbush. 

Fare from Boston to Albany, $5; fare from Spring- 
field to Boston or Albany, $2 75. 

Boston and New York, via Springfield: Passen- 
gers leaving Boston at 4 p. m., arrive in Springfield 
at 8 p. m., proceed directly to Hartford and New 
Haven, and thence by steamers to New York, arriv- 
ing at 5 o’clock a. m. 

or Buffalo: the trains for Buffalo leave Albany 
at 74 a.m. and 7p.m., arriving at Buffalo at8 a.m. 
and8 p.m. nextday. Returning, arrive at Albany at 
4a.m.and 4p. m. 

New York and Boston, via Albany : the trains from 
Boston arrive at Albany in season for the 7 o’clock 
boats to New York. Returning, the boats, leaving 
New York at 5 and 7 p.m., reach Albany at5a.m., 
in ample season for the morning trains to Boston.— 
Steamboats also leave Albany at 7a.m.and5p.m. 
and. stop at the usual landing landing pirces upon 
the river. 

The trains of the Springfield, Hartford and New 

Haven railroad, connect at Springfield, and passen- 
rs from Albany or Boston proceed directly on to 
artford and New Haven. 
Montreal: through tickets to Montreal may be 
obtained in Boston, by which passengers may pro- 
ceed to Troy, and thence by stage via Chester, Eli- 
zabeth, eic., and in the season of navigation by canal 
to Whitehall, and thence by the splendid steamers 
of Lake Champlain to St. John, via Burlington, and 
thence by railroad and steamers to Montreal. 

The trains of the Hudson and Berkshire railroad 
connect at Chatham and State Line. 

The Housatonic railroad connects at State Line. 

The trains of the Connecticut River railroad con- 
nect at Springfield, and passengers may proceed 
without delay to Northampton, and thence by stage 
to Greenfield, Brattleboro, Bellows Falls, Hanover, 
Haverhill, etc. 

S leave West Brookfield for Ware, Endfield, 
New Baintree and Hardwick; also leave Palmer, 
for Three Rivers, Belchertown, Amherst, Ware and 
Monson ; Pittsfield for North and South Adams, 
Williamstown, Lebanon Springs, etc. 

Merchandize trains run daily Sundays excepted) 
between Boston, Albany, Troy, 
ton, Hartford, etc. 

For further information apply to C. A. Read, 
agent, 27 State street, Boston, or to S. Witt, agent, 

bany. JAMES BARNES, 

Superintent and Engineer. 
Western Railroad Office, 
Springfield, April 1, 1846. 14 ly 


AILROAD IRON.—THE “ MONTOUR 

Tron Company,” Danville, Pa., is prepared 

to execute orders for the heavy Rail Bars of any 

pattern now in use, in this country or in Europe, 

and equal in every respect in pointof quality. Ap- 
ply to MURDOCK, LEAVITT & CO., 

Agents. 

Corner of Cedar and Greenwich Sts. 48 ly 

AILROAD IRON WANTED. WAN- 

@ ted, 50 tons of Light Flat Bar Railroad Iron. 

The advertisers would prefer second-hand iron, if 


not too much worn, A Box 384 Philadelphis 
P. O.—Post paid. wee. te at 


udson, Northamp- 
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YPAILROAD IRON.—The subscriber having 
taken contrats for all the Railroad Iron he 


til July néxt, will gladly receive orders for an 
ing thirty tons 


pply of Glue, Neats’ Oil, &c. &c. 
PETER COOPER, 17 Burling Slip. 
New York, January 23d, 1846. ly 10 
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ARD OIL FOR MACHINERY, ETC.— 
‘Winter pressed, cleansed from gum, and ma- 
can manuiactare at his Iron Works at Trenton, un-|nufactured expressly for engines and inery of 
all kinds, railroads, steamboats, woollen and other 
quantity to be delivered after that time, not exceed-| manufactures, and for burning in any lamp without 
rday. Also has on hand and will| clogging the wick. Engineers of rai 
make to order Bar Iron, Braziers’ Rods, Wire Rods|ers who have used this oil, and to whom reference 
and Iron Wires of all sizes, warranted of the best/can be made, give it preference over the best sperm 
guaiity Also manufactures and has on hand Re-/for its durability, and not requiring to be cleaned off 

ned American Isinglass, warranted equal in/like that, and costing about two-thirds 
réngth to the Russian. Also on hand a constant/For sale by the barrel, and samples can be sent for 
trial, by addressing 


and oth- 


the price, 


C. J. F. BINNEY, 


Agent for the Manufacturer, 


Boston, Mass, 





Cc. J. F. BINNEY, 
ENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT 
and Agent for Coal, and also Iron Manufac- 
tures, ete. 
No. 1 Crry Wuarr, Boston. 
Advances made on Consignments. 
Refer to mo ten Boston. 
rant & Stone, : . 
Brown, Earl & Erringer, i ninnenaristienn 
Weld & Seaver, Baltimore. 
December 8, 1845. 1m 50 


CRIBNER’S ENGINEERS’ AND ME- 
chanics’ Companion. For sale at this office. 
Price $1°50;' 
















No 23 Pear street, 
near Third, 
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ENGINEERS’ AND SURVEYERS’ 
INSTRUMENTS MADE BY 
EDMUND DRAPER, 


Surviving partner of 


STANCLIFFE & DRAPER. 


below Walnut, 
Philadelphia. 


Neer ee 


KITE’S PATENT SAFETY BEAM. 
Se 








—_ Eprroks.—- 
As your Journal 
is devoted to the bene-}> 








fitof the public in gen- 
eral I feel desirous t» 4 








communicate to. you — 


_— 














for publication the fol- 
lowing circumstance  f, 





of no inconsiderable 
importance, which oc- 
curred some few days } 
since on the Philadel- t 
phia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore railroad. 
On the passage of 

















the evening train of |: - “ 
cars from Philadelphia Safety 

















to this city, anaxleof # pr asta 
our large 8 wheeled | 
nger car was bro- -@; |. 





























en, but from the par- gi ssieai | 
ticular plan of the con-F-~ - 








struction, the acciden. 
was entirely unknown 
to any of the passen- 
gers, or, in fact, to the 





conductor himself,un- #” 








til the train, (as was 
supposed from som:. 


a a 


L_| 











circumstances attend- 
ing the case, ) had pass 














ed several miles iu 
advance of the plac> 
where the accident cc- 
curred, whereas hai 
the car been construc'- 
ed on the common plan 
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the same kind of acci- 
dent would unavoidably have much injured it, per- 


ly injured, if not killed many of the passengers. 
Wilmington, Del., Sept. 28, 1840. 

x The undersigned takes pleasure in attesting 
to the value of Mr. Joseph S. Kite’s invention of. the 
Safety Beam Axle and Hub for railroad cars. They 
have for some time been applied to passenger. cars 
on this road, and experience has tested that they ful- 
ly accomplish the object intended. Several instan- 
ces of the fracture of axles have occurred, and in 
such the cars have uniformly run the whole distance 
with entire safety. Had not this invention been 
used, serious accidents must have occurred. 


JOHN FRAZER, Agent, 
GEORGE CRAIG, Superintendant, 





offiec, No. 1 Hanover st., N. York. 


. Section. 





haps thrown the whole train off the track, and serious- 
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In short, we consider Mr. Kite’s invention as completely sucoessful in securing the safety of property 
and lives in railroad travelling, aad should be used on ali railroads in the country. 


JAMES ELLIOTT, Sup. Motive Power, 
W. L. ASHMEAD 


Agent. 
37 A model of the above improvement is to be seen at the New Jersey railroad ‘asd transportation 
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paren? HAMMERED RAILROAD, SHIF| 


and Boat Spikes. The Albany Iron and Nail}, 


Works have always on hand, of their own manufac- 
ture, a large assortment of Railroad, Ship and Boat 
$ from 2 to 12 inches in length, and of any form 
head. From the excellence of the al al- 
used in their manufacture, and their very gen- 
use for railroads and other oo in this coun- 
try, the manufacturers have no hesitation in warrant- 
ing them fully equal to the best spikes in market, 
both as to quality and appearance. All orders ad- 
dressed to the subscriber at the works, wiil be 
ly executed. JOHN F. WINSLOW, } pe 
Albany Iron and Nail Works, Troy, N. Y. 
The above spikes may be had at factory prices, of 
Erastus Corning & Co., Albany; Hart & Merritt, 


passenge 
rompt-/eagines, and have been brought to 





New York; J. H. Whitney, do.; E. J. Etting, Phil- 
adelphia; Wm. E. Coffin & Co. Boston. ja45 
PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
Spikes. The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps 
constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Wrought Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, 
manufactured by the subscriber’s Patent Machinery, 
which after five years’ successful operation, and now 
almost universal use in the United States (as well 





as England, where the subscriber obtained a patent) 


are found superior to any ever offered in market. 


Railroad companies may be supplied with Spikes 


having countersink heads suitable to holes in iron 










.,. FRENCH AND_BA 
no THOSE INTERESTED INg& 
Railroads, Railroad Directors 


and Managers are respectfully invi- 
ted to examin ese aye ARK 
pee recently patented by 
e un 
Our roved Spark Arresters 
have Be shpat used during the 


last year on both r and freight 
such a state of perfection that no an- 
noyance from sparks or dust from the 
chimney of engines on which they are 
used is experienced. 
These Arresters are constructed on 

an entirely different principle from any heretofore offered to the publi 

i ~to the heated air, 





The form is such ‘that a rotary motion is imparted ' 
smoke and sparks passing through the spienney, and by the centrifa- 
gal foree thus acquired by the sparks and dust they are separated from 
¢ smoke and steam, and thrown into an outer chamber of the chimney 
through openings near its top; from whence they fall by their own 
gravity to the bottom of this chamber; thesmoke and steam — 
off at the top of the chimney, through a capacious and unobstru 
passage, thus arresting the sparks without impairing the power oi == 
the engine by dimjnishing the draught or activity of the fire in the furnace. 
These chimneys and arresters are simple,.durable and neat in. a ce. They are now in use 
on the following roads, to the managers and other officers of which we are at liberty to refer those who 


—_—_ rT 


rails, to any amount and on short notice. Almost my desire to purchase or obiain further information in regard to their merits: 
’ . iS 


all the 6 now in ——— in the United erm 
faste ith Spik t the above name f : P H . ; 

here —e whi ne arpoak the . on pe 1 mee = g.|Pottsville Railroad, Reading, Pa.; W. E. Morris, President Philadelphia, Germantown and 

an double any com- 


ble, as their adhesion is more 
mon spikes made by the hammer. 


All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. York, 


will be punctually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 


pow are kept for sale, at Factory Prices, by I. tive Power Philadelphia and Wilmington 
& J. 


A. Stevens, President Camden and Ambo Railroad Company; Richard Peters, Superintend- 
ant Georgia Railroad, Augusta, Ga.; G. A. Nicolls, Buperiniondeat Philadelphia, Reading and 
orris- 
town Railroad Company, Philadelphia; E. B. Dudley, President W. and R. Railroad Company, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Col. James Gadsden, President S. C. and C. Railroad Company, Charleston, 8. C.; 
W. C. Walker, Agent Vicksburgh and Jackson Railroad, Vicksburgh, iss.;-R. S. Van Rensse- 
laer, Engineer and Sup’t Hartford and New Haven Railroad; W.R.M’Kee; Sup’t Lexington and Ohio 
Railroad, Lexington, Ky.; T. L. Smith, _— New Jersey Railroad Trans. Co.; J. Elliott, Sup’t Mo- 

ailroad, Wilmington, Del. ; J. O. Sterns, Sup’t Elizabeth- 


rae town and Somerville Railroad; R. R. Cuyler, President Central Railroad Company, Savannah 

yale red yo am op amg Ee can een Ga.; J. D. Gray, Sup’t Macon Railroad, Maccn, Ga.; J. H. Cleveland, Sup’t Southern Railroad, 

St. New York =A M.J td es Philadeiphja: T. Jan-|Mouroe, Mich.; M. F. Chittenden, Sup’t M. P. Central Railroad, Detroit, Mich ; G. B. Fisk, Presi- 
" 9, She Sue H Ae aay 


viers, Baltimore; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 


PR oer teenth agro wore hog ed wit ney of this city or to Hinckly & Drury, Boston, will be promptly executed. 
is desirous of extending the manufcturing so as to : 


keep pace with the daily increasing demand. 
ja45 


sident Long Island Railroad, Brooklyn. 
Orders for these Chimneys and Arresters, addressed to the subscribers, care Messrs. Baldwin & Whut- 
FRENCH & BAIRD. 
B.—The subscribers will dispose of single rights, or rights for one or more States, on reasona- 
ble terms, Philadelphia, Pa., April 6, 1844. 
«*« The letters in the figures refer to the article given in the Journal of June, 1844. ja45 














ENTLEY’S PATENT TUBULAR STEAM BOILER. The above named Boiler is similar in principle to the Locomotive boilers in use on our 
Railroads. This particular method was invented by Charles W. Bentiey, of Baltimore, Md., who has obtained a patent for the same from the Patent 
Office of the United States, under date of September Ist, 1843—and they are now already in successful operation in several of our larger Hotels and Pubiie 
Institutions, Colleges, Alms Houses, Hospitals and Prisons, for cooking, washing, etc.; for Bath houses, Hatters, Silk, Cotton and Woollen Dyers, Moroece 
dressers, Soap boilers, Tallow chandlers, Pork butchers, Glue makers, Sugar refiners, Farmers, Distillers, Cotton and Woollen mills, Warming Buildings, 
and for Propelling Power, etc., etc.; and thus far have given the most entire satisfaction, may be had of D. K. MINOR, 23 Chambers st. New York. 
The article is complete in itself, occupies but little space, is perfectly portable, and requires no brick work, not even to stand upon. It is valuable not 
only in the sash: beg time and labor, but in the economy of fuel, as it has been ascertained by accurate measurement, that the saving in that article is fully 


wo-thirds over o 


er methods heretofore in use. They are now for the first time introduced into New York and Boston by the subscriber, who has the ex- 
lusive right for the New England states, New York and New Jersey,and are manufactured by 


CURTIS & RANDALL, Boston; and by 
FORCE, GREEN & CO. New York. 








DAVENPORT 





& BRIDGES’ CAR WORKS. 
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P DAVENPORT & BRIDGES CONTINUE TO MANUFACTURE TO ORDER, AT THEIR WORKS, IN CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


assenger and Freight Cars of eve 


“eee. Forged Axles, Springs; 


description, and of the most improved 


They also furnish Snow Ploughs and Chilled Wheels of any pattern 


xes and Bolts for Cars at the lowest prices. All orders punctually executed and forwarded to any part of the country 
ur Works are within fifteen minutes ride from State street, Boston diteen 


pass every minues. 
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ERRON’S IMPROVEMENTS IN RAIL- 
way Superstructure effect a large aggregate sav- 
ing in the working expenses, and maintenance of rail- 
ways, compared with the best tracks in use. This saving 
is effected—ist, Directly by the amount of the increased 
load that will be hauled by a'locomotive, owing to the 
superior evenness of surface, of line and of joint. This 
gain alone may amount to 20 per cent. on the usual 
joad of an engine.—2d, In consequence of the thorough 
combination, bracing, and large bearing surface of this 
track, it will be maintained in a better condition than 
any other track in use, at about one-third the expense.— 
3d, As action and reaction are equal, a corresponding 
saving of about two-thirds will be effected in the wear 
and tear of the engines and cars, by the even surface and 
elastic structure of the track.—4th, The great security to 
life, and less liability to accident or damage, should the 
engine or cars be thrown off the rails.—5th, The absence 
ef jar and vibration, that shake down retaining walls, 
embankments anc bridges.—6th, The great advantage 
of the high speed that may be safely attained, with ease 
of motion, reduction of noise, and consequently increased 
comfort to the traveller—7th, The really permanent and 
perfect character of the Way, insuring regularity of 
transit. ‘To which may be added the great increase of 
travel, that would be induced by the foregoing qualities 
to augment the revenue of the railroad. 

The cost of the Patent track will — on the quan- 
tity and cost of iron and other materials; but it will not 
exceed, even including the preservation of the timber, 
the average cost of the tracks on our principal railroads. 
Generally, the timber structure, fastenings and ‘work- 
manship, exclusive of the cost of the iron rails, will be 
from $2,300 to $4,000 per mile. On this structure, rails 
of from 40 to 50 Ibs. per yard, will be eava’ in effect to 
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seen stripped of the top ballasting 
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60 and 70 Ibs. rails laid in the usual way. The propri- 
etors of a road, furnishing approved materials in the 
first instance, the undersigned will construct the track on 
his plan in the most perfect manner, with recent im- 
provements, for one thonsand dollars per mile. And he 
will farther contract to maintain said track for the peri- 
od of ten years, furnishing such preserved timber and 
iron fastenings as may be required, and keeping said 
track in perfect adjustment, under any trade not exceed- 
ing 100,000 tons per annum, or its equivalent in passen- 
ger transportrtion, for Two hundred dollars per mile per 
annum.* ‘To insure the faithful performance of this 
contract, he will pledge one-fourth»! she cost of con- 
struction, with the accruing interest aereon, regularly 
vested, until the completion of the co. ‘ract. So that a 
company, by securing payment to the un."°rsigned at the 
specified period, will have only $750 per mile to pay for 
the workmanship on the track, without any charg »being 
made for the use of the patent, the subsequent pe ;ments, 
for maintenance of way, and amount withP id, being 
made from the large margin of profits that will result 
from its use, JAMES HERRON. 
Civil Engincer and Patentee. 

No. 277 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 

* A general average of the repairs done on six of the 
most successful railroads in this country, for a period of 
from six to eight years’ use has been found to exceed $625 
per mile per annum, exclusive of renewal of rails. But 
few roads in this country carry as much as 100,000 
tons perrannum. When a road exceeds that quantity, 
the repairs due to the additional tonnage, up to 200, 
tons, will be charged at one mill per ton; over the latter, 
and not exceeding 300,000 tons, nine-tenths of a mill, 
etc. Where there are two tracks to maintain, a large 
reduction vvon those rates will be made. lyl 





R. CASEY, CIVIL ENGINEER, NO. 23 Chambers street, New York, will make surveys estimates 


W e of cost and reports for railways, canals, roads, 


docks, wharves, dams and bri#ges of every description. 


He will also act as agent for the sale of machinery, and of patent rights for improvements to public works. 


JAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 


Slt he > ae 


THE AMERICAN -RAILROAD 
JOURNAL is the only periodical having a 
general circulation throughout the Union, in 
which all matters connected with 
works can be brought to the notice of all er 
sons in any way interested in these un 
kings. Hence it offers 
for advertising times of departure, rates of 
fare and freight, improvements in machinery 
materials, as iron, timber, stone, cement, etc 
It is also the best medium for advertising con- 


tracts, and placing the merits of new under- 
takings fairly before the public. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
One ‘page per annum........... - $125 00 
One column “ —....... ee eee 50 00 
i le Ee -» 15 00 
One page per month..........-. 2000 
One column . “ —.. co cecctees 8 0 
Se CNN Ps ede cdbe cage 2 50 
One page, single insertion........ 8 00 
One columnn “ “ ,.....4. 3 00 
One square ¢ eee Ee EE f 
Professional notices per annum... 5 0 





ENGINEERS and MACHINISTS, 


J. F. WINSLOW, Albany Iron and Nail 
Works, Troy, N. Y. (See Adv. 
TROY IRON AND NAIL FACTORY, 
H. Burden, Agent. (See Adv.) 
ROGERS, KETCHUM anv GROSVE- 
NOR, Patterson, N.J. (Sed Adv.) 
S. VAIL, Speedwell Iron Works, near 
Morristown, N. J. (See > 
NORRIS, BROTHERS, Philadelphia Pa, 
See adv.) 
KITE’S Patent Safety Beam. (See Adv.) 
FRENCH & BAIRD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
See Adv. 
NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newcastle, Del. es Adv.) 
ROSS WINANS, Baltimore, Md. 
CYRUS ALGER & Co., South Boston 
Iron oaeer, 
SETH ADAMS, Engineer, South Boston, 
STILLMAN, ALLEN & Co. N. Y, 
JAS. P. ALLAIRE, N. Y. 
H. R. DUNHAM & Co., N. Y. 
WEST POINT FOUNDRY, N. Y. 
PHOENIX FOUNDRY, N. Y, 
R. HOE & Co., N. Y. 
ANDREW MENEELY, West Troy. 
JOHN F. STARR, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MERRICK & TOWNE do. 
HINCKLEY & DRURY, Boston. 
C. C. ALGER, Stockbridge Iron Works, 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
BALDWIN & WHITNEY, Philadel- 
hia, Pa. 
THOMAS & EDMUND GEORGE, Ptil- 








adelphia. (See Adv.) 














O LOCOMOTIVE AND MARINE EN-= 


& G. RALSTON & CO., NO. 4 


AWRENCE’S ROSENDALE HYDRA"* 


uliar advantages. 


gine Boiler Builders. Pascal Iron Works, 
Philadelphia. Welded Wrought lron Flues, suita- 
ble for Locomotives, Marine and other Steam En- 
ine Boilers, from 2 to 5 inchesin diameter. Also, 
ipes for Gas, Steam and other purposes; extra 


“strong Tube for Hydraulic Presses; Hollow Pis- 


tons for Pumps of Steam Engines, etc. Manutfac- 
ture! and for sale b 


MORRIS TASKER & MORRIS, 


Warerouse S. E. corner 3d and Walnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia 1tf 


EXINGTON AND OHIO RAILROAD. 
Trains leave Lexington for Frankfort daily, 
at 5 o’eclock a.m., and 2 p.m. 


Trains leave Frankfort for Lex- 
ington daily, at 8 o’clock am. and 2 p.m. Dis- 
tance, 28 miles. Fare $1-25, 

On Sunday but one «train, 5 o’elock a.m. from 
Lexington, and2 o’clock p.m, from Frankfort. 

The winter arrangement (after 15th September to 
15th March) is 6 o'clock a.m. from Lexington, and 
So = from Frankfort, other hours as above. 

y A 
CYRUS ALGER & CO., South Boston [ron 
pany. 











A. 


South Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have now on hand, for sale, Railroad Iron, viz: 
180 tons 24 x ¢ inch Flat Punched Rails, 20 it. long. 


25 « 


15 “ 


2x4 “c 
1 x} « 


F'Jange Iron Rails, 
Flat Punched Bars for Drafts 


in Mines. A full assortment of Railroad Spikes, 


Boat and Ship Spikes. 


They are prepared to exe- 


cute orders for every description of Railroad Iron 


and Fixtures. 


1tf 





PRING STEEL FOR LOCOMOTIVES, 

Tenders and Cars. The Subscriber is engagep 

in manufacturing Spring Steel from 1} to 6 3 

in width, and of any thickness required: large quan- 

tities are yearly furnished for railroad purposes, and 

wherever used, its quality has been approved of. 
a 


The establishment being 


rge, can execute orders 


with great promptitude, at reasonable prices, and the 


quality warranted. 


ddress 
JOAN F. WINSLOW, Agent, 
Albany Iron and Nail Works, 





for Rails of a 





Jennon’s Run, piegheny Hove 


RAILROAD IRON.—THE MARY- 
LAND AND NEW YORK IRON AND 
mpany are now jot mare to make contracts 

kinds. Address the Subscriber, at 
Maryland. 
ILLIAM YOUNG, 


ulic Cement. This cement is warranted equal 
to any manufactured in this country, and has been 
proneunced superior to Francis’ “Roman.” _ Its 
value tor Aqueducts, Locks, Bridges, Flooms and 
all Masonry exposed to dampness, is well known, 
as it sets immediately under water, and increases in 
solidity for years. 
For sale in lots to. suit By oe in tight paper 
ed barrels, by JOHN W. LAWRENCE, 
142 Front street, New York. 
Z¢r Orders for the above will be received and 
promptly attended to at this office. 32 ly 


ANUFACTURE OF PATENT WIRE 
4, and Cables for Inclined Planes, Stand- 
ing Ship Rigging, Mines, Cranes, Tillers etc., by 
JOHN A. ROEBLING, Civi ineer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
These Ropes are in successful operation on the 





the Public Slips, on Ferries and in Mines. Thé 
first rope put upon Plane No. 3, Portage Railrord, 
has now run 4 seasons, and is still in good condi- 
tion. Qvi9 ly 


ACK VOLUMES OF THE RAILROAD 
JOURNAL for sale at the office, No. 23 











Chambers street. 


planes of the Portage Railroad in Pennsylvania, 00’ 
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